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SANTIAGO DE OUBA—FIELD-ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 
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This Payer will be the best Pictorial History of the War 
with Spain, as it was of the War Its Special Artists 
will Jollow the Army and Navy, and 
Keents tu Washington and elsewhere will he acen- 


vttedy portrayed 
ARTISTS CORRESPONDENTS 
i | CARLTON T. CHAPMAN. | | JOHN FOX, Jr 
RUFUS ZOGBAUM. FRANK ID. MILLET 


JOHN F. BASS. 
K. DAVIS. 
HAROLD MARTIN, 
AND OTHERS. 


PFREDERIC REMINGTON. 
VY. DE ‘LHULSTRUP 
W. AW ROGEKS 


Mi. Fox aud Mr. REMINGTON are now with General 
SHAFTER S Arey, Messrs. Bass, and DAVIS are on 
the dr way te the Philippines, Mr. Won is with the Cubans, 
aud Mr. MARTIN at St. Thomas. 


h is well to recBrd the fact that many of our Cu- 

ban allies are worse than worthless. The con- 
duct of some of them at the time of the destruction 
of CeERVERA’S fleet puts them outside of the pale of 
civilization. It will be remembered that they fired 
upon the escaping Spaniards, and were only pre- 
vented from murdering them by a shell from the 
lowa. Sinee then other insurgents have declined 
to help the Aimerican troops to make roads, while 
others still have heglected to interfere with a body 
of marching Spaniards near Santiago. 


JUDSON HARMON deliv- 
ered an excellent address the other day, before the 
OQiio Bar Association, on the subject of territorial 
expansion by this country. and he uttered some 
plirases which are so significant, so pregnant with 
meaning, that we give them to our readers. After 
laying down the proposition that our increase of 
territory heretofore lias been merely to make room 
for our people, he said: ‘{ Mere expansion is not 
growth, it is only swelling; we may push across 
the seas, but we cannot grow there. Elephantiasis 
is not an unknown form of national malady, and 
isalways fatal. There are still chapters of Eng- 
lish history to be written.” And we may add that 
the most intelligent English statesmen, in con- 
templating that history, have already come to the 
conclusion that. England's colonies are not now 
of advantage fo England herself. 


IT is greatly to de regretted that injudicious 
newspapers and political, friends of Commodore 
SCHLEY are trying to make trouble between him 

) and Admiral SAMPSON. We trust that we are not 
-amistaken in assuming that Commodore SCHLEY 
disapproves of this endeavor to honor Itim in dis- 
erediting his commanding officer. Wild and ex- 
travagant talk about Conmmodore SCHLEY'S exploit 
at Santiago ought to stop, He has been the first, 
indeed, to admit that he did not plan or lead the 
battle or gain the victory. The alertness and readi- 
ness of the fleet Were due to the vigilance and wis- 
dom of the commanding officer, and when the ene- 
my appeared our ships went after his ships, each 
largely on its own account, the captains of the 
| Jowa, Texas, aiid Oregon, and WAINWRIGHT of 
the Gloucester, winning as many honors as 
) ScuLey. If there was any plan, it was made in 
advanee by Adniiral SAMPSON, so that if any one 
is entitled to the honors of the event it is Admirai 
Sampson. In saving this we think we are express- 
ing the-eonviction and sentiment of nearly, if not 
quite, all the eaptains of the fleet. Commodore 
SCHLEY is in danger of being injured by his super- 
serviceable friends of the daily press. It might 
. posstuly be to lis‘own advantage if he were to 
~ suceved in putting a stop to the preposterous claims 
that have been made on his behalf, and which he 
himself admits to be unsubstantial. His flag-ship, 
the Brooklyn, it is true, received the brunt of the 
he Spanish attack, because CERVERA had ordered her 
| assailed because it was supposed that the Spanish 
f ships could outrun the other vessels of our fleet. 
That Commodore SCHLEY- is entitled to honors 
thatowill refleet on his commanding oflicer because 
aie he suecessfully repelled. this attack, forcing the 
~ Colon ashore, is preposterous. He certainly would 
not huve been held responsible if the Spanish fleet 

had eseaped. 

THE campaign in Cuba’ has ended gloriously by 
the surrender of Santiago de Cuba. We say glori- 
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ously, notwithstanding the errors and faults that 
marked the beginning ‘and the conduct of it, errors 
and faults which have resulted in an enormous 
loss of life, and may be followed by the death of 
many good soldiers from yellow fever. We have 
been fortunate in the character and condition of our 
enemy. He was worn out, and he had ceased to 
be enterprising, if, indeed, he ever was that. That 
he was brave is a matter of course. We have been 
especially fortunate in the character and conduct 


of our regular army officers and soldiers, who bore 


the brunt of the fighting, and who are distinctly 
entitled to the honors of the campaign. We say 
this without in any way reflecting upon the char- 
acter of the volunteers, who did their duty as well 
as raw troops can be expected to do, it—better, in- 
deed; than raw troops of any other country in the 
world. That the regulars excelled them is due to 
the fact that they are trained to the business of 
fighting, and this: training, added to the character 
Which is conspicuous also in the volunteers, and 
Which can be most shortly and perhaps best de- 
scribed as American, gives us, considering the size 
of our regular army, probably the best fighting 
force in the world. If Spain does not recognize 
in this blow the end of the war, it is true indeed, 
as has been said by an English paper, that the 
ways of the Spaniard are beyond comprehension. 


THE bids for the government bonds were opened 
on the 14th of Fuly, and the result of the bidding 
Was most satisfactory, the bidders numbering more 
than 300,000. The total subseriptions for the 


=200,000,000 of bonds that are to be issued was for: 


$1,325,000,000. This and the other figures that we 
cite are, of course, not exactly accurate, but as 
nearly so as is possible at this writing, for the pop- 
ular character of the loan, so far as the bidding 
can determine that, is shown by the fact that about 
=90,.000,000 of the bonds will go to persons who 
subseribed for $500 or less. As the allotments will 
be made to the lowest bidders, all who have bid for 
S500 or less will get their bonds, and outside of 
that, to no one will more than $10,000 of bonds be 
issued. As a matter of course, however, these 
bonds will eventually make their way into tlie 
hands of large holders, who are already offering a 
premium for them. The faith of the large finan- 
ciers in the government was shown by the fact 
that there were two bids-each for the whole $200,- 
000,000, and one for $100,000,000 at a slight pre- 
mium. Thus the people of the United States, who 
govern its policy, and the financiers, who have 

the interests of their clients to consider! have ex- 
pressed their abiding faith not only in the ability 


of this government to pay every obligation it en- 


ters into, but in the substantial nature of its future 
financial policy 


CONGRESS is not very generous in dealing out 
honors and rewards for meritorious services in the 
field. Whatever it does by way of recognition of 
the heroes of. the war in the army and navy is 
either insufficient, or, so far as the navy is con- 
cerned, is at the expense of other officers of thie ser- 
vice. The country pays nothing for these rewards. 
For instance, in the navy an officer who has per- 
formed a heroic deed, like that performed by Hos- 
SON, is promoted by being advanced certain num- 
bers—that is, he is jumped over the heads of a 
number of other officers and placed in front of 
them, thus retarding their natural promotion, and 
preventing, perhaps, some of them from reaching 
the grade of rear-admiral. It is a gain for him, of 
course, but it is a grave injustice to the officers 
whom he skips, many, if not all, of whom would 
have been glad of the opportunity to render the 
service which he rendered. Neither they nor any 
one else would complain of the honor done to Hos- 
SON or his advancement, but why is it necessary 
that the country should make these officers pay 


the debt of honor which it owes? The only just 


method of advancing an officer like HOBSON is to 
promote him to the grade above, either in the staff 
or line, as he may prefer, and to increase that 
grade and every grade above it by one number, so 
that while he is honored no one suffers injustice. 
Probably this would be the course pursued if it 
were not for the fact that the politicians in Con- 
gress are afraid that the country is so mean that it 
would resent the addition of another salary to the 
navy list. That if all that there is to be said in 
favor of the present system that we know of. In 
the army no permanent promotion is possible under 
the presentsystem of Congressional command. If 
a regular-army officer performs a gallant service, 
he may, indeed, be given brevet rank in the regular 
army, but that carries no additional pay, and is a 
very cheap kind of honor. He may also be ad- 
vanced in the volunteer service; but that is only a 
temporary reward, for when the volunteer army 
goes out of service the regular officer must return 


to his old rank in the regular service. 


esurest means of political suicide. 
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The fact is 
that while so far in this war the politicians in Con- 
gress have honored DEWEY properly, they have 
refused to do anything else of real value for either 
service, contenting themselves at the last with 
helping some newspapers breed trouble between 
Commodore SCHLEY and Admiral SAMPSON; and if 


_the politicians are closely watched, this record which 


they have made witli respect to the two services 
will continue to furnish an excellent criterion by 
which to judge of their patriotism. 


THE special session of the Legislature of New 
York was needed to give legal authorization to 
acts of the government “of the State made necessary 
by the war, and to provide for contingencies not 
foreseen. at the time of the adjournment. All that 
could have been done in a few days, and without 
Opposition. It is to be supposed that the Demo- 
crats in the State Legislature have laid to heart 
a lesson which is very familiar to reading men, 
but had to be learned anew by the Democrats in 
the present Congress. That is, the lesson that fae- 
tious opposition to the conduct of a war is the 
The opposition 
of the Democrats in Congress has been very fac- 
tious. It is true that they had so, much excuse 
for it as could be furnished by the evidence of 
a determination on the part of the majority to 

‘‘inake political capital’? out of the war... To 
the Democratic Senators and Representatives 
who had for years been picking. the quarrel 
with Spain, and offering resolutions recogniz- 
ing the Cuban Republic, while steadfastly op- 
posing any preparation for the’ war which 
such recognition would inevitably have brought, 
it was no doubt a grievance that the Republicans 


should take possession of their own particular 


quarrel. Nevertheless, they should have borne 
themselves warily even uider this affliction. Par- 
ticularly they should have abstained from en- 
deavoring to cripple the army by refusing those 
means of increasing it which all the experts 
agreed upon as the best possible means. Unfor- 
tunately they took counsel not of their reasons, 
but of their passions, and of Mr. BAILEY of Texas. 
By so doing they have put themsejyes in the same 
eategory with the members of the Hartford Con- 
vention in 1814 and with the opponents of the an- 
nexation of Texas in 1845, and they can look for- 
ward through an interminable vista of opposition. 
It is not to be supposed that thisawftl example has 
been lost upon Democratic politicians operating in 
smaller spheres than that of the nation. The extra 
session would have been brief and harmonious if 
it had been restricted to its proper purpose. 


It was the Governor who injected into it matters 
foreign to that purpose. The call for the extra ses- 
sion ‘specified as its objects not only the appropri- 
ation of money for war expenses, and the making 


.of provision for the votes of New York troops in 


the South, Cuba, the Philippines, and elsewhere— 
which is an object of more solicitude to the gov- 
ernment than to the troops—but also the making of 
laws which should enable him, the Governor, to 
manage elections in the city of New York. He did 
not, naturally, put it quite so bluntly as this, but 
this is what it comes to. The pretext for this legis- 
lation is the recent reorganization by the Mayor of 
the Police Commission, which, very improperly, 
is charged with the conduct of elections in the city. 
It is not unlikely that that reorganization, includ- 
ing the appointment of a tainted chief of police, 
had reference to the conduct of elections, though 
its chief purpose is understood to have beeh the 
reopening to policemen and to Tammany politi- 
cians of sources of income which had been closed 
under the honest administration of the Police Board 
by Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT and his associates. 
In order to take the contro] of elections away from 
the local authorities, it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernor to recommend an evasion of the Constitu- 
tion of the State. This he does not hesitate to do. 
There is one, and only one, redeeming circumstance 
in the situation, and that is the evidence it affords 
that the Governor and the boss, Senator PLATT, 
have ‘fallen out.” The action of the Mayor in 
displacing the Republican member of the Police 
Board was at first very actively resented by tle 
representatives of the i. But although no of- 
ficial announcement to that effeet has been made, 
it is supposed that one of the appointments to the 
vacancies thus made was dictated by Mr. PLaTtT, 
and that his pacification has been accomplished. 
The Governor's proposal to take personal charge of 


the elections|in the city shows that he is not neceés- 


sarily pacified when the boss is pacified. The 
whole public value of his performance lies in that 
demonstration, which is indeed of good augury for 
that majority of the people of New York which 
does not live by politics. 
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Spain and the loss of her colonies, 


Jury 23, 


EUROPEAN INTERFERENCE. 


NHERE is some apprehension expressed in Lon- 
‘| don lest. the war between this country and 
Spain extend beyond the scope limited by the res- 
olutions of Congress, until it shall interest and in- 
clude other powers. These apprehensions are felt 
by our friends—by our_only friends in Europe who 


control, or even influence, their government. On _ 


the other hand, there are on'the Continent some 
who seem to be doing all in their power to compel 
an enlargement of the field of war by seeking 
their own aggraudizement through the defeat of 
The Emperor 
of Germany is chief among these; indeed, his 
is the only government that is openly showing a 
disposition to interfere with this country in its con- 


duct and conclusion of the war, although we have’ 


little doubt that he is generally sympathized with 
by the men of politics of the Continent, and that 
we are saved from greater annoyance and more 
imminent danger than we have yet encountered 
by reason of the friendship which Great Britain 
manifests towards us. | 

The pretence by which European interference in 
our affairs is to be excused is that as we have set 
up the Monroe doctrine against European inter- 
ference on this hemisphere,, Europe would be ex- 
cusable for setting up a corresponding doctrine 
against us. Stated in general terms, we shall be 
obliged to admit the soundness of this proposition, 
and if we insist upon going beyond the expressed 
pledge which Congress voluntarily gave when we 
entered upon this war, aud upon forcibly and un- 
reasonably annexing the Philippine Islands, we 
shall be forced to abandon the MONROE doctrine. 
That doctrine is perhaps incompatible with the po- 
sition, the duties, and the rights of an aggressive 
world-power. But this question is not yet raised. 
We have not yet come to it, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall never reach it. It is conceivable 
that, against our will, and for the perfection of the 
security against the future which we shall have 
the right to demand from Spain at the close of the 
war, we may be compelled to assume the govern- 
ment of the Philippines. We hope that this will 
not :-be a consequence of the war; but if it should, 
we cannot admit that we must therefore abandon 
our doctrine because we are driven into Asiatic or 
European territory by force of circumstances. In 


ouly one instance can we conceive that the MOn- | 


ROE doctrine must fall by reason of our annexa- 
tion of Spanish territory. If we deliberately take 
that territory by conquest, and merely to increase 
our territory, we cannot consistently longer con- 
tend that Europe must refrain from taking Amer- 
ican territory, or from making war upon an 
American people for the purpose of territérial 
aggrandizement, or to impose upon them a EKuro- 
pean government. 

As matters. stand, we are not. engaged in a 
war of the character against which the MONROE 
doctrine is directed. We are not waging a war 


for the purpose of imposin& our government upon . 


a foreign people. The WEEKLY did not believe 
that the war should have been begun, but the 


country decided otherwise, and on grounds which | 


make the war, in international law at all events, a 
just war. The last power to combat this proposi- 
tion ought to be the very one that is showing itself 
most eager to interfere. If the Emperor WILLIAM 
will consult BISMARCK on this point, or if he will 
even reflect upon the revelations which the Chan- 
cellor has volunteered concerning his view of the 
ethical value of lying and forgery as.an excuse for 
war, he will be forced to the conclusion that Ger- 
many will always find it difficult to deelare any 
war entered into by another nation to be unjust. 
However that may be, and whatever may have 
been the motives of some of the politicians and 
newspapers that urged en the war, the people of 
this country, the people who are fighting and pay- 
ing for the war, believe that it is a righteous con- 
test, entered into for the cause of humanity, and 
while that motive governs and determines the 
moral character of conduct, this war will be judged 
a just one in the tribunal of nations. We are 
using the term ‘‘ just war,” be it understood, wholly 
in-the technical sense of the authorities on inter- 
national law, for we are inquiring merely into our 
infernational status in view of the war. We can, 
of course, change the character of the war by turn- 
ing it into a war of conquest and aggrandizement; 
but we have not yet done-that, and no nation: has 


theright to assume that we shall doso. Talk of in- 


terference, then, on the ground that we are doing 
‘in the Pacifie what we refuse to permit Europe to 
du in the Atlantic, is based upon a mistake as to the 


character of our war, or upon a misunderstanding — 


of the MONROE doctrine, for that doctrine does not 
prohibit a European power from asserting its rights 
uguinst an American people. 
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We have as yet given no éause for interfer- 
ence nor for threats of interference, and we 
cannot permit Europe, or any European power, 
to insist upon taking part in our future negoti- 
ations with Spain for peace. We are not kept 
out of European waters, or European §af- 
fairs, for that matter, by our assertion of 
the MONROE doctrine, nor are we to be treated as 
if we were a party to European complications be- 
cause we are at war with a European power. We 
may hereafter involve ourselves in European; com- 
plications if we deliberately thrust our own frontier 
among the frontiers of Europe in the East; but for 
the present we are dealing with Spain alone, and 
we shall insist upon settling with Spain, without 
the intrusion of Germany or of any other European 
power. Whlien the time comes for making peace, 
the fate of Spain’s colonies will be determined by 
agreement between Spain and the United States, 
and we shall not permit the fruits of victory ‘to be 
parcelled out among non-participants in the com- 
bat as the fruits of Russia’s victory over Turkey 
were divided by the Berlin Congress. | 

It has been intimated, even in this country, that 
the United States might well imitate the quiet and 
submissive example of Russia on that oceasion. 
There seems to us to be every reason why we 
should do nothing of the kind. In the first place, 
it is not at all certain that Russia’s quiescence and 
submissiveness were real, or that Lord BEACONsS- 
FIELD was as successful as he and his admirers sup- 
posed. Contemporaneous history teaches other- 
wise. In the second place, there is no analogy 
whatever between the relation of Russia to the rest 
of Europe in 1878 and the relation of the United 
States to continental Europe to-day. Russia had 
entered upon her war with Turkey for the purpose 
of enforcing reforms which the concert of Europe, 
including Russia, had vainly demanded of Turkey. 
Although Russia made war without consultation 
with her associate powers, she was, in fact, the 
champion ofthe Christian powers for the righting 
of the wrongs inflicted by the Sultan upon his 
Christian subjects. Therefore there was some rea- 
son for a consultation of the interested powers 
concerning the settlement of the sequences of the 
war. Even'so, the congress was not held until 
Russia had formally accepted BISMARCK’S inyita- 
tion, and had agreed to leave to the congress the 
task of revising the whole treaty of San Stefano. 
Moreover, the relations between the powers of 
Europe on the Eastern question were very close, 
and their common interest in it had been recognized 
in more than one treaty. In the case of ourselves 
and Spain there are no special relations or condi- 
tions, and nojagreement that changes in any respect 


the rules of international law affecting the subject. . 


The question is between the two powers engaged 
in war. When the time for peace comes the two 
contestants will have the right to settle their differ- 
ences without interference from any other power, 
unless that interference shall be invited or assented 
to by both. If, for example, we shall -insist that 
Spain surrender the Philippines, it would be as hos- 
tile on the part of the German Emperor if he were 


to take sides against our contention as it would 


be now if he were to undertake to prevent Admiral 
DEWEY and General MERRITT completing the con- 
quest of. Manila. We are sorry that we are at 
war; but, as we are, it is our war, and we shall in- 
sist on settling it in our own way. We cannot 
permit any European power to question our good 
faith, or to dictate what shall be our conduct tow- 
ards our conquered enemy. As for that, there is 
nothing in our history that tends to show that we 
shall be anything but generous. q 


“THE COMING QUEBEC CONFERENCE. 


As the sundry civil bill, including the expense 
item, has become law, it is in order for the 
President to appoint commissioners to represent 
the United States at the coming conference for 
settling outstanding matters of dispute between 
this country and Canada. The time is _propi- 
tious, as the evidence of mutual good feeling be- 
tween both peoples and governments is unmis- 
takable. The Canadians manifestly share Great 
Britain’s sympathy with us, and show every in- 
dication,of friendliness. If they are met in an 
equally friendly spirit the conference will have 
all those conditions precedent of success which 
spring from a conciliatory temper on both sides. 
By the necessities of diplomacy we cannot treat 
directly with Canada, which has not the status of 
an independent power; but England has, by the 


high character of the commissioners appointed, 


shown the imperial estimate of pending questions, 
as well as Canada’s right to an important share in 
their determination. Lord HERSCHELL, whe was 
Lord High Chancellor in Mr. GLADSTONE's last 
two administrations, is the British member of the 


>Canadians. | 
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commission, while the Dominion is represented by 
Sir. WILFRID LAURIER, Sir RICHARD CARTWRIGHT, 
Sir Louis Davigs, and Mr. JOHN CHARLTON. 

It is fortunate that the questions in dispute are 
to be considered at one time and in subordination 
to a general plan, for each of them has long been 
a local and separate irritant, and has been taken 
up apart from its relation to, the general conven- 
ience of both countries. Reciprocal trade rela- 


‘tions have been brought before Congress seven or 


eight times by Canadian commissioners, but under , 
variable and conflicting circumstances; political 
moods and ‘party necessities on both sides have 
prevented an equitable treatment of, the question. 
The Atlantic fisheries, the Alaskan boundary, the 
alien labor laws, the mining regulations, and the 
bonding privilege have each been (discussed, but 
have never got to the stage which left no final ar- 
rangement to be desired. All these can now be 
considered in their proper order and relation. It 
is realized by the Canadians that access to our 
market is indispensable to their highest commer- 
cial welfare, but it is less likely that our own peo- 
ple perceive the valuevof freer trade with the five 
and a half millions ®f our northern neighbors, ' 
and of its relative superiority and .capacity for 
growth as compared with Central and South Amer- 


ica. There is no comparison between the pur- 


chasing ability of the Latin Americans and the 


It is not improbable that international co-opera- 
tion in the future development of the great water- 
ways may also be considered at the conference. Not 
only does the reciprocal use of existing canals need -- 
readjustment, but it is clearly perceived by experts 
on both sides that each country cah do material 
service for the other in the enlargement of water- 
ways in the near future. Reports of the joint 
commission on this subject are emphatic and in- 
structive. It is also gratifying that the spirit of 
mutual concession should have been brought to 
bear at a time when the need of increased markets 
for our exports is more urgent than ever before. 
The protest of the Merchants’ Association of this 
city against the Senate committee's a¢tion in strik- . 
ing out the appropriation for the Quebee Confer- 
ence Commission was a suggestive proof of the 
value our business men place upon jexpansion of 
our trade with Canada. Now is the/time for bet- 
ter commercial relations and a general settlement 
of difficulties, and if the Canadians are prepared 
to give a fair equivalent for what they expect to 
get, the approaching negotiations have an excel- 
lent chance of success, | 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Saturday,. July 9.—Major-General Miles sailed for San- . 
tiigo on the Yale. With him is the Sixth Massachusetts, 
The Columbia accompanies the Yale, and.carries the fixgt 
battalion of the Sixth Illinois. The expedition numbers - 
in all 1720 men. | i i 

Six of the war-ships of Admiral Camara’s squadron have 
returned to Port Said on their way back ta Spain. _ 

A complete report sent by General Shafter shows our 
losses on July 1 and 2 to bave been 1593 killed, wounded, 
and missing. | | 

‘*There have been no propositions advanced by the 
Spaniards regardivg Santiago that we can accept,” Secre- 
tary Alger said to-night. It is understood | that the Span- 
ish commander, General Toral, after cousulting with his 
superiors at Madrid and Havana, has suggested terms (9f- 
fering to evacuate Santiago if General Shafter will permit 
him to depart unmolested with all his troops, arms, ban- 


ners, etc.), whereas President McKinley requires uncon- 


ditional surrender. General Toral made his offer to-day 
in a note to General Shafter, and, a despatch adds, re- 
commended that the terms be accepted, as no others 
would be satisfactory.” He considerately added that any 
attempt to conquer the city must cost the Americans enor- 
mously in the matter of lives, for he had been re-enforced, 
and now had plenty of ammunition. Resistance, he said, 
would be long as well as strong, becguse, as he slyly inti- 
mated, by sending out all the poor of Santiago to be fed 
by the Americans, he had enabled himself to provision 
his garrison for an indefinite time. The truce has been 
extended until noon to-morrow. Six batteries of Ran- 
dolph’s light artillery, now arriving, will oecupy positions 
overlooking the Spanish linés and the city before the end 
of next week. The distribution of troops composing our 
line may be roughly indicated as follows; On the right, 
Lawton’s division (Ludlow’s, Chaffee’s, and Myers’s brfi- 
gades) and Wheeler’s cavalry division (First and Tenth 
and Rough Riders); centre, Bates’s brigade ; left, Kent's 
brigade. It is reported that the Spania.ds are digging 
trenches in the streets of Santiago, and otherwise prepar- 
ing for a house-to-house fight. We 

Sunday, July 10.—At 11.30 o’clock this merning Gen- 
eral Shafter notified the Spanish commander that by 
President McKinley’s direction the Spanish ‘proposition to 
surrender with the conditions menttoned under date of 
July 9 was rejected, and that. the Unitéd States would 
accept no terms but unconditional surrender. General 
Toral replied in effect that he would discuss no other 
terms than those suggested by himself. In view of 
this correspondence the truce was extended until four 
o’clock, in fact the attack, which was intrusted chiefly 
to the artillery, did not begin until after five o'clock, 
when the Brooklyn, Texas, and Indiana, lying off Agua- 
dores, threw shells over the cliffs in an effort to reach 
the city, about five miles distant and hidden. from 

(Continued on page 711.) 
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SPANISH PRISONERS FROM ADMIRAL CERVERA’S FLEET AT SEAVEY'S ISLAND, PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. | 
Captain Emilio Diaz Mareau, of the “Cristobal Colon,” checking off the Names of the Men of the “ Vizcaya” and “ Colon.” | 
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THIS-BUSY:¥ 
“WORLD- 


WRITING in Literature of Mr. Godkin’s Unyoreseen Ten- 
dencies of Democracy, Mr. Henry James speaks of its au- 
thor as having conducted, these thirty-five years, ‘‘ the 
journal which, .in all the American press, may certainly 
be said to havesbeen—and independently of its other at- 
tributes—the most systematically and acutely observant.” 
That means, of course, the Natvon, which was started in 
1864, and it certainly has been ‘‘ systematically and acute- 
ly observant,” however opinions may differ as to its abil- 
ity to see the whole of anything, or even to see things 
straight. Asa social and political critic, Mr. Godkin fills 
a conspicuous place in this country, and if he lacks any- 
thing in perspicacity or sympathy or candor, he makes it 
up in yigilance, and in the possession of an equipment 
Which makes his strictures interesting even to those who 
most resent. them, and which affords him the means for 
frequent and often edifying comparisons. 

low far the Natéon lias been merged in the Evening 
Post, and whether it still maintains the importance that it 
possessed when it was the only vehicle of Mr. Godkin’s 
deliverances, is best known to its owners. In view of its 
success, and of the apparent success and importance of 
the British weeklies that resemble it, it seems odd that it 
has not had more rivals in this country. Most of our more 
important unillustrated weeklies of general circulation 
began as religious papers“and developed a secular side. 
Phat was the case with the Outlook and the Independent. 
Our literary weeklies and fortnightlies for the most part 
stick close to literature. | One of the brightest of them, 
the Chap-DBook, has enlarged its) field, flirts a little with 
illustration, and seems ready to take notice of almost any- 
thing that is noticeable. But the Nation continues to be 
the nearest thing we have to the secular British weekly, 
devoted to polities, literature, art, and social questions, 
and with something on its mind that needs expression. 


Most of us bel#eve we have a pretty good idea of what 
happened in the principal fights, both on land and on sea, 
near Santiago, but a multitude of rumors about various 
little supplementary differences have been hard either to 
verify or to trace to any conclusion. 
vited, first and last, to take sides in a great many highly 
interesting personal disputes. We have been assured that 
General Merritt and Secretary Alger eould not agree, that 
the Seeretary and General Miles did not work well to- 
gether, "that General Miles and General Shafter were 
mutually jealous; and that General Shafter and Admiral 
Sampson found co-operation very difficult. What bases 
of truth there may have bren to any or all of these stories, 
and others hke them, we don’t Know, and are not eager 
to learn. The war has gone on somehow, and that is 
what we want. We can wait till it is over before we 
really settle down to gossip. | 

When that good time eomes we can afford to consider 
that story about the disparity of opinion between Mr. 
R. i. Davis and General Shafter about the conduct of 
affairs at Santiago. Ther too we may tackle another and 
more serious matter, Which is not so easily deferred. 
have been assured that thiere was a disparity of sentiment 
between Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley as to 
Which of them beat Cervera’s flect. About the facts of 
the fight there has been/no question, and it would seem 
to ardinary thinkers. that, the facts being universally 
known, the equities as to glory and promotion might. be 
left to be determined byAhe proper authprities. But we 
have been assured that Sampson suppressed Schley’s 
message ta Washington, and that the relations between 
Sampson and Schley were painfully strained. Also that 
Sampson aud Schley understood each other and the sit- 
uation, and were getting on well. This last report is the 
one We hope to see verified. 


At home too, and outaide of the army and navy, some 
nice squabbles have matured, especially, as usual, among 
the newspapers. The Sqn says that the news of most of 
its rivals is inadequately based on occurrences, and in 
particular the Sun has proclaimed that an 
terview with Admiral Cervera published in the New 
York Jlerald of July 11 was a lie. 
what Admiral Sampson‘said to Commodore Schley also 
failed to win the confidence of its neighbors, while the 
Thrald’s story that Admiral Erben was relieved from 
command of the coast defences because he was slow in 
obeying the orders of thé Navy Department is scornfully 
denied, and apparently jon the best of grounds, by the 
Washington correspondent of the Post. 


The newspapers are very interesting these days, and we 
read them voraciously, aud compare their conflicting state- 
ments with anusual attention. Since the war broke out, 
the rival purveyors of news in New York, where news- 
paper rivalry is so very keen, have been on trial under con- 
ditions unusually favorable to the recognition of good 
work. The information that has been wanted. has been 
of the sort that the cleverest and most ambitious cor- 
respondents could feel) professional pride. in furnish- 
ing. To get it and forward it has been man’s work. 
Blatherskite sensations haven't counted for much, and 
trustworthy news well presented has counted for a great 
deal, There are some evidences of a disposition to 
return to some oldsimeé habits and methods of present- 
ing the news. ‘There are prosperous and_ successful 
papers in New York, quite abreast of their fellows in 
enterprise, Which meddle very little with pictures, use 

moderation in their choice of types, eschew the *‘ crazy- 
quilt” arrangement of the wares they offer, and seem to 
rely for patronage on their ability to get the news prompt- 
ly and print it in convenient and readable form. Will- 
inguess andability to spend money is not quite all there 
is to newspaper-making, There is something in character 
and the ability to comnmiand the services of honorable and 
trustworthy men; something too in knowing what is im- 
portant and what is not, what is true and what is false, 
what is worth space and what may be condensed without 
loss. Last spring a Netw York newspaper of great enter- 


prise andea high reputation for news-getting, famous for_. 
its Javish expenditures for news, cut down Senator Proce- 


A 


We have been in- | 


We: 


The Herald's story of 
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tor’s report on Cuba to a column-length. Yet that re- 
port, which cost it practically nothing, was news of su- 
perlative importance, worth twice the space it would have 
taken to print it in full. The same newspaper, the other 
day, when the President appointed some two hundred 
lieutenants in the regular army, published ‘the names of 
the appointees by States as far as Massachusetts, and left 
the rest out, because, apparently, to print more would 
have marred the prettiness of the arrangement of its 
page. That sort of newspapering does better in ordi- 
nary times, when folks want to be entertained, than 
now when they want to be informed, Meanwhile ev- 
ery sign that the newspaper business is winning out 


of the hysterical stage which has affected it so seri- , 


ously in the present decade is welcome. Good news- 
papers may not make a country great, but they will 
help mightily. Newspapers that are intelligent, decent, 
accurate, responsible, and interesting are great promoters 
of civilization. In so far as the competition for war news 
and the treatment of it when obtained brings out the 
strong points of the really strong newspapers it is a good 
thing, and a benefit to a very important business. 


The Board of Aldermen of Cambridge seems favorably 
disposed towards a curfew ordinance providing that chil- 
dren under sixteen years old shall not be in the streets 
after half past nine in the evening unless accompanied 
by a parent or guardian, or furnished with a note written 
the same day authorizing them to be away from home. 
This ordinance, which has progressed so far as enrol- 
ment, has a majority of five to three behind it, and its ef- 
fects are likely to be tried. Its enforcement will call for 
much discretion on the part of the police, and the experi- 
ence that Cambridge has with it will doubtless influence 
the action of other New England cities. The objection is 
made that Cambraige is too much of a city for the ordi- 
nance to be enforced without hardship, but Cambridge is 
not too much of a city to tolerate a no-license law, and 
where a no-license law gives public satisfaction a curfew 
ordinance may work well too. | 


The Boston Transcript has been publishing long lists of 
liberal subscriptions to the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid 
Association, which seems to be very active and efficient 
both in sending relief and supplies to soldiers in the field 
and in looking after soldiers’ families that are in -need. 
Ona single day (July 12) the Transcript acknowledged 
subscriptions for this work amounting to hearly $9000, 


the largest single item being $2741 63 from the Massachu-. 


setts Association Opposed to Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women. Evidently the organized ‘‘antis” have 
a mind to show that they are not lacking in patriotism, 
whatever views they hold about the expediency of allow- 
ing women to vote. The Volunteer Aid Association has 
rooms on Mount Vernon Street, in Boston, which form a 
distribwing centre for supplies received from tributary 
societies in all parts of the State. The association is fit- 
ting out a hospital-ship. 

Although the Chicago papers reported that President 
Andrews of Brown University had refused to be any long- 
er a candidate for the superintendency of the Chicago 
public schools, he haus been elected. Politics seemed to 
have abounded overmuch in that contest. An important 
ground of opposition to Mr. Lane, the late superintendent, 
is that he introduced Republican politics into the schools, 
and that an influential recommendation of President 
Andrews was that he believed in the Chicago platform. 
School superintendents ought not to be chosen on ac- 
count of their political leanings, and it is to Dr. An- 
drews’s credit that a political contest for pedagogical 


_ office was distasteful to him. 


‘A contemporary paragrapher makes the ‘‘serious com: 
plaint” that there are very few_places in New York 
‘where you can take a lady for supper at midnight with- 
out rubbing elbows with boisterous Women who are not 
recognized in good society.” That seems an amusing 
charge, easily met by the suggestion that the need for 
taking a lady out to supper at midnight must occur so 
rarely that tlre maintenance of even a few respectable 
late-hour restatifants should be sufficient to meet it. New 
York has been declared to be the easiest place in the 
world to get food in at night, being in that particular in 
strong contrast to London. A man who expects to find 


not only an elaborate supper for a lady after midnight, | 


but improving society as well, seems extortionate in his 
expectations. 


Our Cuban allies seem to be many men of many minds 
and various conduct; at least the reports we*have of 
them give that impression. There is great variety about 
the reports. One day we hear that the Cubans fight 
nobly; again that they are not of much use; again that 
being invited to help in road-making, they refused, declar- 
ing that they were soldiers, not laborers. We have heard 
that they massacred Spanish prisoners, and again that 
that report was alie. It is not only hard to determine 
what the Cubans that our troops have seen amount to, 
but it is hard to say also how far they are representa- 
tive of what is left of the Cuban people. They seem 
chiefly to be skirmishers, under slight discipline, fighting 
every man on his own hook, interested in the American 
invaders, and careful to gather up clothing and other 
superfluities that the invaders throw away. We are told 
that they are starved, and again that they are well fed. 
Both reports are probably true, but true of different lots 
of Cubans. Obviously it is too soon yet to form any 
opinion about them. ' 


The investigations of the loss of Za Bourgogne will be 
followed with great interest. The impression that there 
Was mismanagement and failure to do what was reason- 
ably to be expected follows naturally on the stories of the 
survivors and consideration of the dreadful loss of life. 
Still, the stories of the survivors are conflicting. Murder- 
ous brutality on the part of individuals is attested beyond 
the reach of question, but about the conduct of the officers 
and crew the information informally gathered was incon- 
clusive. The fact that all the officers of the ship were 
drowned except the assistant purser weighs in favor of 
belief in their personal gallantry at least. There are likely 
to be at leasttwo investigations—the one at Halifax which 


began last Week, and another by French, authorities. Fif- 
ty per cent. of the crew were saved, ten per cent. of the 


enough of the Spanish navy to go around. 
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passengers, and. one woman out of.two-hundred. Those 
are stubborn figures, and it will be interesting to see what 
the investigators will make of them. 


The conviction that the war on the seas is over, and that 
the end of war ashore is only a matter of time, seems to 
have released a great number of our fellow-citizens who 
have wanted to go to Europe, but have wished first to as- - 
sure themselves as to what was going to happen. Now 
that most of what was due has happened, the east-hound 
liners are running full again, and folks who are used to 
spending their summers abroad have resumed their usual 
habits. 

It will be interesting to see whether among the ullti- 
mate results of the war we shall see an increase of travel 
across the Pacific. Will the Hawaiian Islands attract 
more visitors now that they are under our flag than they 
have been used to? And all those other groups and arclii- 
pelagoes! It happened once to this present paragrapher 
to navigate a good many thousand miles of the Pacitic in 
a sailing-ship with an enlightened skipper, who abound. 
ed in narrative of maritime experience and adventure. 
One experience he liked to recall was of the time when he 
put into Guam. It was an emergency visit of some 
sort. He put in.there for repairs or shelter or supplies, 
but the impression it. left on his mind was one of com- 
plete tranquillity. When conditions were adverse, as 
when our ship battled with sou’westers for a contin- 
uous fortnight off Cape Horn, he would sigh at the 
profusion of discomfort and contrast it with Guam. 
And when things went well, and the trades carried us 
along up the coast for days together without pulling 
a rope or changing a sail, he would be reminded of 
Guam and the serenity of existence there. He insisted 
that when he retired from active life he would retire to 
Guam. If his feelings about it were justified, it must be 
an ideal place for folks to go to who have nervous pros- 
tration, or are dismantled for some reason or other, and 
wish to stop living for atime and let the world jog on 
without them. If-it is to be ours, no doubt in time we 
shall become better acquainted with its qualities, and pos- 
sibly we shall hear more of its attractions as a refuge for 
overwrought Americans who are not quite dead. When 


‘the Nicaragua Canal is built, and society in the Pacific 


looks up a little, that big ocean ought to make a charm- 
ing play-ground for yachtsmen. 


The Nestor of the hour is Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts. When he speaks we all listen, and though he is 
by no means garrulous, when the occasion calls his words 
are ready. More than once this year his deliverances 
have brought solace to the faint-hearted, and renewed the 
confidence of the doubtful that the republic was not going 
on the rocks. When, in the Senate, he reviewed the situ- 
ation With Spain, and declined to assent to the view that 
peace must be maintained at any cost, it comforted the 
consciences of a great many persons, who were glad to 
believe that a course which Senator Hoar was not ready 
to condemn could not be indefensible. When, the other 
day, he assented to the annexation of Hawaii, and ex- 
pressed confidence that the consequences of it would not. 
be so far-reaching and mischievous as the opponents of 
annexation had declared, that too was a great. comfort, 
and moderated the anxieties of the disconcerted. On July 
13, at Worcester, at the opening of the summer school of 
Clark University, he made another speech, which had also 
some reassuring passages. He spoke of his confidence 
that the country is growing better; he spoke of the present 
waras a war of duty, not of glory; he spoke of its effects in 
reuniting the North and the South, and in bringing Amer- 
ica and Britain into closer relations. Then he turned his 
attention to Professor Norton's allegations that the Amer- 
ican people are good-natured optimistic triflers, who 
have no fine sense of honor, and can’t distinguish what is 
honest from what.is not. He said: 


The trouble with Professor Norton, who thinks his countrymen are 
lacking in a sense of honor,.is that there are two things he cannot in 
the least comprehend—he cannot comprehend his countrymen and he 
cannot comprehend honor. In atrue philosophy the sense of honor 
and the sense of duty are one. Wordsworth says that ‘‘ honor is but 
the finest sense of jnstice.”’ There never was a people on earth who, 
in regard to the great subject of public conduct, were actuated by a 
finer, by a profounder, sense of duty and a clearer sense of jastice 
than the people of the United States in this generation and at this 
hour. 

If we continue to act on the notion which inspired this war in the 
beginning, we shall hold a place in the solid respect of mankind such 
as no nation ever held before. We have but one task remaining to 
us, we have to do once more what Israel Putnam did in the old time 
—pull the wolf out of his den. 


These are bold words, and comfortable. It is some- 
what amazing that any one who knows Professor Norton 
should suggest that he cannot comprehend honor, but 
that he does not comprehend the American people is by no 
means incredible. Senator Hoar ought to know the Amer- 
ican people and understand them. Ile has had every op: 
portunity; he has known them at home, and he has met 
their representatives in Congress for a whole generation. 
If a man who enjoys his comprehensive and more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the United States Senate still 
feels that we Americans are good people, devoted to duty, 
and growing better, surely we ought to take such com- 
fort as we need about ourselves, and continue to hold 
our heads up among the nations of the earth. 


Which way is Manila—east or west? It’satoss up; but, 
at any rate, it was there that the largest pan of glory seems 
to have been set,and Dewey skimmed it. Cervera’s fleet 
has come and gone, and great is the renown of its depart- 
ure; but, after all, as the unrestricted say, ‘‘there is no 
discount on Dewey.” What happened off Santiago was 
what ‘was expected to happen—expected because of what 
happened at Manila. What happened at Manila was the 
bolt out of the blue that makes a real sensation. 

So far as we can judge, we have in our navy at least a 
dozen captains who ought to be admirals. Those that be- 
come admirals will deserve it, as will also a good many 
of those who don’t. Where every commander who bas a 
chance plays it for an admiralship we are bound to con- 
clude that there are many others who lacked only the 
opportunity to do the same. We must regard our navy, 
therefore, as an assortment of rudimentary admirals, who 
failed of due development only because there was not 
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General Shafter by telephone.” 


23, 1898. 


CAPT. JOHN DRUM, 
10th U. S. Infantry. 


2p LIEUT. WILLIAM A. SATER, | 
13th U. 8. Infantry. 


OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS KILLED IN THE OPERATIONS AGAINST SANTIAGO. 
| 


DIARY OF TIE WAR. 
(Continued from page 707.) 
view. Signals from shore-announced that the shells fell 
short of the Spanish. position. From Shafter’s lines the 
Spanish defences outside the city wall were fired upon 
by our field - guns, mortars, Gatling guns, and the dyn- 
amite gun of the Rough Riders. The enemy's reply 
proved to be less vigorous than was anticipated. The 
otticial report states that on our side Captain Charles W. 


Rowell and one private were killed and four wounded. 


Monday, July 11.—The First Illinois (1350 men), Eighth 
Ohio (1350 men), District of Columbia Infantry (915 men), 
and recruits numbering about 930 for regular ‘regiments 
in the field are the most recent arrivals. 

General Shafter’s available force to-day, after counting 
all re-enforcements, and: dediicting the dead, sick, and 
wounded, is about 22,500 fighting-men. This is based on 
an estimate of 15,337 men in General Shafter’s original 
expedition, and a little more than 10,000 in various expe- 
ditions which have gone since then, making in all 25,500 
men. From this, however, must be deducted those who 
have fallen in the fighting thus far, and also the men con- 
fined to the hospital by sickness. The deduction is roughly 
estimated at 3000, leaving in round numbers 22,500 men 
is the fighting force of the American army before Santi- 
ago. | 
at six o’clock this morning the gunners in the Ameri- 
can lines were ordered to open fire upon the Spanish de- 
fences and the city. The firing was deliberate and accu- 
rate, and the damage to property in the town is supposed 
to have been very great. The fleet, co-operating with the 
land forces, found the range by two trial shots from the 
New York, and then threw 106 shells, of which number 
101 were effective. The distance was 8500 yards. 

The town of Caimanes, northwest of the city, was oc- 
cupied by our troops under General Ludlow and a force 
of Cubans. 

Tuesday, July 12.—A despatch from headquarters to 
the Adjutant-General at Washington relates to the exten- 


. sion of our lines northwest of Santiago mentioned in the 


last paragraph, and contains other matter of especial in- 
terest. General Shafter says that a flag of truce has been 
up since two o'clock yesterday, and adds that Toral is 
‘** considering proposition for surrendering, now that I have 
town surrounded on the north. Lines were completed at 
§ p.M. by General Ludlow right down to the bay. The 
line is rather thin, but will have it strengthened in the 
morning by General Henry, who-has just arrived at head- 
quarters. Only three or four casualties; no one killed, so 
far as we can learn. Expect to have two new batteries in 
position to-morrow. Great deal of suffering among the 
people who have gone.out of Santiago. Am doing my 
best to relieve it, but not_entirely successful.” | 

_ Secretary Alger received a report from General Miles, 
Stating that the latter arrived at Siboney yesterday, and 
had had ‘‘ consultation with Admiral Sampson and with 
General Miles adds: 
“Troops brought from Tampa, Charleston, and New 
York arrived, and leaving for the front. Line of invest- 


_ment being extended.’’ 


A despatch filed at eight o’clock this evening says that 
Toral has again refused General Shafter’s proposal for an 
unconditional surrender, ‘‘ expressing himself as ready to 
meet an attack at any time the invading-army. saw fit. to 
make one.’’ 


CAPT. JAMES FORNANCE, © 
13th U. S. Infantry. 


2p LIEUT. CLARK CHURCHMAN, 


13th U. S. Infantry. 
Photograph: by ‘Pach. 
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CAPT. MAXIMILIAN LUNA, 
ist Volunteer Cavalry. 


2p LIEUT. E. N. BENCHLEY, 


6th U. S. Infantry. | 
Photograph by Pach. 
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Wednesday, July 13.—The War Department hag made 
public a despatch from General Shafter, in which he says, 
among other things: ‘‘ Have‘had an interview of an hour 
and a half with General Toral, and have extended truce 
until noon to-morrow.... Hope for his surrender.| If he 
refuses, I will open on him at twelve, noon, to-morrow 
with every gun I have....” General Miles’s report to 
Secretary Alger reads: ‘‘ At a meeting between the lines, 
at which Generals Shafter and Wheeler and Spanish Gen- 
eral Toral were present, the latter claimed that he is un- 
ableto act: without authority of his government, but has 
received authority to withdraw and surrender harbor 
ports, munitions of war, and eastern portion of Cuba. 
He urgently requests until to-morrow noon to receive an 
answer from his government regarding offer of our gov- 
ernment to send his forces to Spain, which was granted.” 
Permission to withdraw is refused by the War Depart- 
ment. | 

Word was received at the. War Department that four- 
teen cases of yellow fever had been reported at Siboney 
before the destruction of the town by fire yesterday at the 
ory wary of the Hospital Corps and by order of Sccheral 

iles. | 

A third army near Santiago is perhaps more formidable 
than,either Shafter’s or Toral’s—it comprises the eighteen 
thousand miserable refugees from the city. | sal 

An Associated Press despatch from Hong-kong, July 1 
(Manila, July 9), contains the report that the German gun- 
boat Jrene, in Subig Bay, refused to permit Philippine in- 
surgents to attack Spaniards on Isla Grande. The ¢ruisers 
Raleigh and Concord having been sent to that point by 
Dewey, the former opened fire upon the forts—the Jrene 
withdrawing. The Spaniards surrendered. On ‘return- 
ing to Manila, the commander of the Jrene explained that 
he had interfered ‘‘ in the cause of humanity,” and offered 
to hand over certain refugees to Dewey. The offer was 
declined. Additional particulars are contained in a de- 
spatch from Admiral Dewey to the Navy Department, 


‘received to-day: ‘‘Aguinalilo informs me his troops have 


st LIEUT. W. M. DICKINSON, 
17th U. S. Infantry. 


SERGT. HENRY ANDERSON, 
| 2d U. S. Cavalry. 
Photograph by Pennell. 


taken all of Subig Bay except Isla Grande, which he was: 


prevented from taking by German man-of-war Jreze. On 
July 7, the Raleigh and Concord went there. They took 
the island and about 1300 men, with arms and ammunition. 


No resistance. The Jrene retired from the bay on their 


arrival.” 
Thursday, July 14.—Toral has surrendered. All/that we 
know positively as yet, in regard to the important fact 
and its intensely interesting circumstances, the following 
despatches contain: 
Praya, July 1h. 
To Adjutant-General at Washington: | 
Have just returned from interview with General Toral. He agrees 
to surrender upon the basis of being returned to Spain, This propo- 
sition embraces all of eastern Cuba from Aserradero on the south to 
Sagua on the north, vié@ Palma, with practically the Fourth Army 
Corps. Commissioners meet this afternoon at 2.30 to definitely ar- 
range the terms. W. R. Suarrer, Major-General. 


July 14. 
To Secretary of War at Washington: : 

Brerore Santiago, July 14.—General Toral formally surrendered the 
troops of his army, troops and division of Santiago, on the terms and 


understanding that his troops would be returned to Spain. 


General Shafter will appoint commissioners to draw up the con- 
ditions of arrangements for carrying out the terms of surrender. This 
is very gratifying, as General Shafter and the officers and men of this 
command are entitled to great credit for their sincerity and fortitude 
in overcoming almost insuperable obstacles which they encountered. 


LIEUT. THOS. A. WANSBORO, 
2d U. S. Infantry. 
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SERGT, FRANK W. SCOFIELD, 
Tist Volunteers, 
| 
| 


A portion of the army has been infected with yellow: fever, and ef- 
forts will be made to separate those who are infected and those free 
from it, and to keep those who are still on board ship separated from 
those on shore. . | 

Arrangements will be immediately made for carrying out further in- 
structions of the President and yourself, ' 

Newtson A. Mites, Major-General of the Army. 


Friday, July 15.— Spanish 4-per-cent. bonds advanced 
one point in the dealings in the London market, selling at 
38%. This is taken as indicating a belief on the part of 
London and Paris triders that peace is in sight, and, it: 
may be added, peace on terms not absolutely ruinous to 
Spain. On May 9 the price for the bonds registered in 
London was 293. That was the lowest point. The rul- 
ing price at the date of the destruction of the Maine 
was 61. 

Details that seem meagre, in view of the importance of 
every phase of the situation at Santiago, are gathered 
from despatches just arriving. The trnce, which was to 
end at noon yesterday, was prolonged at General Toral’s 
request, communicated at half past nine o'clock, the 
Spanish commander suggesting the appointment of a 
joint commission to arrange terms. General Miles and 
General Shafter appointed an interview... Just before 
noon they rode out between the lines;and met General 
Toral, who in the mean time had received Captain-Gen 
eral Blanco’s attthorization to capitulate. General Toral 
named, as commissioners to represent Spain, Robert 
Mason the: British vice-consul, General Receiatant and his 
own chief of staff. General Miles and General Shafter 
appointed, as our representatives, General Wheeler, Gen- 
eral Lawton, and Captain Miley of Gen¢ral Shafter’s staff. 
The terms of surrender, it is sajd, give us the city of San- 
tiago, and that portion of the province of the same name 
east of a line drawn from Aserradero northward to Palma, 
and thence northeast to Sagua de Tainamo and the mouth 
of the Sagua River. ‘‘The Spanish captives are to be 
sent to Spain by the United States government. Only the 
Red Cross representatives are to enter the city at once; our 
troops not to go in until the Spanish forces leave. The 
Spanish officers are to keep their side-arms.”- This cession 
includes all the territory in which our forces have been 
active, from Aserradero to Guantanamo, and the moun- 
tainous district stretching to the Windward Passage and 
the Old Bahama Channel. It does not embrace the towns 
of Holguin and Manzanillo, garrisoned by strong bodies of 
Spanish regulars; but the universal opinion to-day is, be- . 
yond question, that the control of eastern Cuba has passed 
out of Spanish hands forever, and that thisis the begin- 
ning of the end. Rumors of peace negatiations grow more 
persistent, although Secretary Day denies the published 
report that overtures of this nature from Spain have the 
endorsement of the English, Russian,|and Japanese rep- 
resentatives at Washington. President McKinley, in 
speaking of the fall of Santiago, said:.‘‘I hope for early 
peace now.” | ag 

Throughout the Spanish peninsula the rights of indi- 
viduals as guaranteed by the constitution have been tem- 
porarily suspended by a royal decree. This means the 


uniform and resolute application of martial law, together 
‘with suppression of the news of disaster, until the gov- 


ernment shall feel that the crisis has passed. 7 
Saturday, July 16.—The good news reaches New York 
at ten o’clock this morning that the articles of surrender 
have been signed by General Toral, with authorization 
| 


from Captain-General Blanco. 
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LONDON. 
June 25, 1898. 


Evo.vution of Anglo-American friendship continues to 
progress. Noisy sentimentalities cease to attract the more 
thoughtful. Banquets are more appropriate means for 
the celebration of passing sentiments or for the registra- 
tion of accomplished facts than for the international ex- 
pression of deep feeling. The tendency of our race to 
solemnize emotion with food has naturally been followed 
in the case of the Anglo-Saxon movement. A large feast 
has been held to mark the friendly feeling that exists be- 
tween the two countries, Several eminent personages ex- 
yressed their approval and ‘staid.away. Other more or 
ied distinguished people attended the dinner, spoke at 
great length, and relapsed into private life. It is not in 
this fashion that; Anglo-Saxon unity will be realized The 
best compliment that Englishmen and Americans can pay 
to each other is for both of them fairly to face the ob- 
stacles in the path of an English-speaking union, while 
individual Englishmen may do much if they make all 
American visitors to England understand by practical 
methods that in. this country they are not looked on as 
foreigners. Glowing epithets, eloquent phrases, and trop- 
ical imagination have been lavished on the subject of a 
prospective alliance. The time has come to think ahead; 
te define the conditions and recognize the difficulties of 
the case, and to leave the open volume of vague generali- 

ties to habitual emotionalists. Neither courage nor sin- 
‘cerity is required at the present moment to scream at the 
top of one’s voice about an Anglo-American understand- 
ing. The one really important issue is contained in the 
resolution of the, House of Representatives favoring the 
nunnexation of Hawaii by 209 votes against 91. 


The opinion of several English statesmen, not given for 
publication under their names, but expressed in the course 
of private conversation, is that America, as a whole, does 
not yet grasp the full significance of her colonial policy, 
and that the change in the great republic from a self- 
contained nation to one exercising sway over colonies and 
dependencies is scarcely appreciated as being what it is— 
au supreme event to be ranked with the greatest world 
changes of the last three centuries. It is obviously to the 
interests of England that America should acquire per- 
manent interests in the Philippines, and should become 
a colonial power favoring the open door. If an Anglo- 
American alliance were to be of the nature of the Franco- 
Russian entente, where each party to the engagement is 
incessantly occupied in trying to get the better of the 
other, not - union, would be the inevitable result. 
Accordingly, the best friends of America in England are 
not those who applaud American action merely because 
it is likely to benefit this country, but are rather tp be 
found among menu—disinterested and sincere—who \care 
sufficiently for the Anglo-Saxon union to face the pitfalls 
and difficulties in the way. A hundred examples in the 
history of British empire contain valuable lessons to Amer- 
ican statesmen, If the Americans hold the Philippines 
they can scarcely keep out of the coming quarrel about 


‘the “open door.” It is obviously to England’s more im- 


mediate interests that the States should be involved in the 
arrangement ofa question that is more likely to be settled 
by the effusion of blood than by the slinging of ink. 
Whether such an entanglement would be to the interests 
of America is.a matter on which Americans are the best 
judges. Englishmen most competent to judge do not 
think that the new imperial policy will, in the long-run, 
benefit the States. 


The question of the control of the Nicaragua Canal 
and the mending-or ending of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
is a matter of enormous importance to the United States, 
Whether or not they abjure the fascinations of colonial 
empire. Onee committed to colonization in Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and Cuba, the United States will not only be 
plunged into the trade and politics of the Far East, but 
American interests will become world-wide. The fiscal 
question will then have to be faced. It is futile for Eng- 
lishmen’to ignore it. We stand for the ‘f open door” and 
for the greatest possible freedom of trade in all parts of 
the world. The tlag of England is the flag of a trustee 
for all nations, for equality of opportunity, and for a fair 
field and no favor. The fiscal policy of the United States 


_is at present protection in its severest form. England 
has no business to criticise American fiscal policy at 


home, but if a joint understanding with America is to 
be possible, substantial agreement on the subject of the 
“open door” and the greatest possible freedom of trade 
in all parts of the world is an indispensable condition to 
common action between the two countries. If the foun- 
dation of an American empire merely means the addition 
to England’s competitors of a new and greater power 
committed to protection and exclusive dealing, the in- 
terests of England would scarcely be subserved by an 
Anglo-American alliance. If, however, high tariffs, coast- 
Wise regulations, and navigation laws are abandoned by 
the United States in its colonial possessions, fair material 
for compromise on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty already 
CXIsts, 


The Niger Convention with France has been signed. 
The arraggement now settled between the two countries 
is identi¢al with that which was foreshadowed in my Feb- 
ruary letter to-the WEEKLY. England ‘recovers Boussa; 
France retains Nikki and a foothold on the upper reaches 
of the Niger between Say and Ilo. The prolonged nego- 
tiations have been extraordinarily difficult. The points 
in dispute have been fought inch by inch. While the 
French press, venal and half informed as it is, has con- 
sistently supported the negotiators for France, the Eng- 
‘lish members of the Niger Commission have been ham- 
pered by the unwisdom of leading English newspapers. 
On two occasions the French negotiators were on the 
point of yielding to British representations, when out 
came a leading article in an important London news- 
paper declaring that ‘‘under no circumstances would 
Rngland go to war with France about a swamp.” 
French diplomacy naturally seized upon these assertions 
as evidence that the English negotiators were éngared in 
a game of bluff TTence unnecessary friction was intro- 
duced into the discussion, which was dangerously pro- 
longed as the direct consequence of well-meaning repre- 
sentatives of the peace-at-uny-price party. The one point 
that is new in the convention is the grant to France of 
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two trading-stations on the Niger—one at the mouth and 
the other near Boussa. France obtains these stations for 
thirty years on payment of one franc a year. Strict pro- 
visions are laid down—on paper, be it remembered—that 
the land so leased sliall be used exclusively for the pur- 
pose of the landing, storage, and shipment of goods, and 
for such purposes as may be considered subsidiary there- 
to. The only permanent residents allowed shall be the 
persons cnipldyed in the charge and for the security of 
such goods, their families, and servants. With the experi- 
ence of French good faith in West Africa, his would be a 
sanguine soul that concluded. the perennial Niger ques- 
tion is dead and buried. Free-trade stipulations can 
be evaded by the French, as experience in the French 
Congo has shown. If precedent be a guide, it will not be 
long before the French will attempt to utilize these cn- 
claves, 18 they are called, and employ them as jumping- 
off places for the development and extension of what 
French progressives consider to be the glory of France. 


An example of the insularity of Frenclimen on the sub- 
ject of colonial and foreign affairs is offered by the ex- 
perience of Admiral Maxse, whose interest in this Niger 
question has been expressed in a powerful and searching 


examination of the whole question of Anglo-French dis- 


pute. The result of Admiral Maxse’s investigations was 
published in the National Review, of which Admiral 
Maxse’s son, Mr. L. Maxse, is the editor. With the view 
of conveying to the French- public a knowledge of the 
facts, Admiral Maxse, who is an accomplished French 
scholar, translated his article into French and published 
it in the form of a brochure. ‘The publication of the 
work was attended by extraordinary difficu]ties. Four 
Parisian publishers refused to undertake the job, al- 
though the admiral’s proposals relieved them of the whole 
of the expense. The mere fact that the brochure was un- 
favorable to French -pretensions frightened four leading 
French publishing-houses out of an undertaking profit- 
able to themselves and involving no risk—a telling com- 
ment on the extent to which freedom of opinion to-day 
reigns in France. At last a publisher was found, and the 
brochure appeared. In a manly and outspoken preface 
the admiral roundly tells the French people that there is 
one matter upon which ‘the English can claim superiority 
over their neighbors—namely, 2 perennial desire to know 
the real nature of the views of an opponent. The tone 
of the brochure is most courteous, and is merely an im- 
partial statement of facts drwwn for the most part from 
official documents or textual citations from leading 
French newspapers. Commenting upon Admiral Maxse’s 
presentation of tli English case, the Figaro can discover 
nothing but ‘‘ coarse insults,” ‘‘ arrogant assertions with- 
out a shadow of evidence,” and ‘‘calumnies.” To reason 
with the French in their present mood is as hopeless as 
discussion with an angry but beautiful woman. 


The treatment of their imperial inheritance in India by 
the democracy is notable among the perplexing problems, 
of the day. British electors, the vast majority of whom 


are wage-earners, are directly responsible for 290,000,000, 
inhabitants of a distant empire—a burden never borne by | 


imperial Rome in her prime or by imperial Russia to-day. 
The East India Loan bill, this week before the House of 
Commons, by which a sterling loan of £10,000,000 is pro- 
posed by the Indian Secretary, has raised questions the 
wise settlement of which is necessary for the continuily 
of the British Raj. Certain Irish and Radical members 
of Parliament are doing their utmost to hamper the Ind- 
ian authorities by coquetting with sedition, and investing 
political intrigue with the dignity of constitutional agita- 
tion. If Clive and Warren Hastings had had their pro- 
ceedings discussed in the House of Commons in the same 
spirit as that displayed by a considerable minority of the 
popular Chamber towards the administration of Lord 
Elgin, we should never have had an Indian Empire. The 
burden of taxation per head in India for 1898-9 is only 
42 cents. When the average land revenue—there is no 
rent in India—is added, the amount of taxation at the 
present exchange value is 80 cents per head per annum. 
The salt tax, of which so much is made, amounts to 10 
cents per head per annum. Since 1877, the year of the 
last great famine, canals and great irrigation works have 
received an extension of fourteen thousand miles, and 
there has been an increase of three and a quarter million 
acres in the land irrigated. At the present time the irri- 
gated land in India is capable of feeding one hundred and 
twenty millions of the population. So-called humanita- 
rian interests, unduly represented in the House of Com 
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stands upon a firm foundation of moral strengt). 
officials lent by India to Egypt have transformed bie bad 
ley of the Nile. English hold on Egypt and on India 
alike is due to the spirit that makes India at once the 
pride and the burden of our country, as Manila will be 
the burden and the pride of the United States. | 


Among the Indian problems clamoring for attention. the 
question of the population is at once the most intractable 
and important. Pax Britannica, by suppressing civil war 
encouraging the money-lender, feeding the destitute in 
famine years, has increased the population by nearly one 
hundred millions during the present century. A creat 
tragedy is shaping itself on the plains of India and in the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Indus. Under Mogul rule 
periodic famine so regulated the population of Hindustan 
us to adjust the numbers of the people to the productive 
capacity of the soil. Equilibrium between the numbers 
of the population and the average food-supply was thus 
roughly but firmly established. In good years the peo- 
ple increased. In bad years the population diminished. 
In the year 1800 India contained about two hundred mill- 
ion inhabitants. From thenceforward human life has 
been treated as sacred, irrespective of its quality. The 
people have multiplied like butterflies. Internecine war 
has been replaced by a universal passion for litigation. 
Famines engendered by humane government have been 
fought by the state,and in an access of unusual gener- 
osity the people of England last year contributed nearly 
twelve cents a head to the sufferers from the latest scourge 
of dearth. Those who would have died under the rough 
rule of the Moguls survive to a joyless and prolific ex. 
istence. Pressure of population on food-supply has al 
ready destroyed, in the Ganges Valley, village arts that 
flourished for centuries before the introduction of jaw 
and order. Population increases after every famine, under 
the operation of what is known as-Doubleday’s law, where 
by abnormal fecundity is observed to be the invariable 
characteristic of the half-fed. A starved peasantry es. 
cape death only to provide in their offspring material for 
future famine. | | 


Men now living may see the population of India reach 
400,000,000. The peninsula is destined to become nothing 
more nor less than a huge congested district. Before x 
prospect like this the currency problem, the frontier: 
problem, the race problem, and the fiscal problem are of 
insignificant importance. Emigration is possible only in 
dozens, or at the most in hundreds. Agriculture has lit. 
tle margin for improvement. The Indian peasant has 
known his business for three thousand years. There are 
parts of Bengal where the population is eight hundred ty 
the square mile, and where every individual on it lives out 
of the land. ‘To irrigation and the extension of railways 
there is a limit. The redistribution of the population is 
at best a palliative; it is no remedy. Mpnufactures re- 
quire a stable currency, and, until the silver problem is 
solved, the one Indian industry must continue to be agri- 
cultural. The readjustment of taxation, about which so 
much is said by those who do not know India, would 
produce no visible effect where the total taxation 
per head amounts to only a few pence per annum. 
Nobody cares to face the black outlook. On the other 
hand, so-called humanity to the living checks disease, 
stamps out the plague which would reduce the popula- 
tion to manageable dimensions, even though by enforcing 
sanitary laws India is driven to the verge of revolution, 
while the emaciated Ryots in the periodic famines ‘are 
maintained by a paternal government. The suggestions 
that natural law should be allowed to assert itself or that 
philanthropy as a function of government should be laid 
aside are insupportable ideas to the great majority of the 
people of England and America, but it is by no means 
certain that unwillingness to face facts will not produce 
during the next half-eentury an Asiatic tragedy of accu 
mulated horror which the human mind can scarcely con 
ceive—unless some wholly unforeseen invention ar poli 
ical cataclysm should chinge the course of history. 


All roads lead to Russia nowadays—even the afternoon 
drama. The matinée play, as a rule, is a thing to be 
avoided, or at best endured. Attracted by the announce 
ment of a play by Stepniak, for the benefit of his widow, 
I went to the Avenue Theatre one afternoon last week 
with forebodings as to the nature of the entertainment. | 
had known Stepniak personally, and had learned sonic 
thing more about him in Russia than is a common know 
ledge here. Stepniak was regarded as a murderer in fis 


mons, are distinctly modifying the relations which havé®yown country. In the view of the Nihilists and thetr aco 


hitherto subsisted between the Indian government and 


the legislature. India was won by the sword, is held by ~ 


the sword, and if democracy is to continue the mastery 
exercised by the British since the battle of Plassey, Demos 
must recognize the reality of the fact that behind all the 
justice, fair dealing, and humanity of the Indian govern- 
ment physical force is still the dominant factor of the 


sétuation. 


The House of Commons is ignorant, but supreme. Con- 


tinuity of policy in India is sustained, as in Russia, by the 
government never going out of office. Individuals change. 
Party government is unknown. The governing body is 
subject to a process of incessant and minute alteration. 
The vast populations which have successively come under 
British rule have been accustomed to look upon the Ind- 
ian government as the final authority exercising power for 
and on behalf of the English sovereign. The Indian bu- 
reaucracy has no equal in history, no rival among Latin, 
Slav, or Teutonic races. They administer with suecess, 
as well as achieve conquests. From the member of the 
viceroy’s cabinet down to the newest and rawest acting 
deputy sub-assistant commissioner there is a tone of dis- 
tinction among Indian civilians; Lofty aims, pure tives, 
unwearied toil, even justice, intellectual vigor, strong un- 
selfishness, and ready courage are the characteristics of 
the thousand or eleven hundred lonely white men who 
carry on the administration of India. We owe the moral 
strength of England’s position in India to the character 
of the officials. Conscious that they stand as representa- 
tives of their country, their responsibilities are ever before 
them. National hypocrisy may be imputed to England 
in other directions—in her drink traffic. in her sweating 
system, in the prevalence of betting and gambling, in the 
social evil, in the condition of the submerged tenth—but 
the government of India, more especially since the mutiny, 


demic sympathizers here he was a hero. To have stabbed 
a police official in the back, however, gives to Stepmiak no 
immunity from criticism, and his play, ‘The Convert, 
produced at the Avenue Theatre, with tlie scenery of 
‘The Club Baby,” and: the aid of Mr. Laurence Irving, 
Mr. Tabor, Mr. Charles Charrington, and Mr. H. Sweats, 
was as poor a play as a well-meaning assassin ever wrote. 
Two remarkable features, however, made ‘* The Convert 
interesting. Firstly, the ringing cheers evoked ina Lon 
don theatre by sanguinary sentiments directed against the 
young Tsar recalled the fact that London is ever a centre 
for cosmopolitan conspiracy; and secondly, the part of 
Katia, the heroine, revealed to the astonished critics pres: 
ent a young actress, of quite extraordinary charm and great 
ability, of whom scarcely any one had ever heard efore. 
The name of Miss Margaret Halstan was new to me, any 
nobody at the time could tell me anything about her, 
except that she had played understudy to 7ri/hy in Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s company. Miss Halstan’s gredt per 
sonal attractions had less to do. with her success tlian her 


rare dramatic power. To stir 4 matinée audienge in a. 


badly staged Russian play, written by an amateur, 18 NO. 
ordinary-feat. The sincerity and sympathy of Miss Hal. 

stan’s acting changed the part of a stagy wigenile into 

that of a girl visibly palpitating with the terrible reality 

of fate. Although Miss Halstan has gone through the 
theatrical mill in the provinces for two years, sheet love 
of art attaches her to the stage. She lives with her parents 
in the West End, is greatly helped in her ambitions %) 
them, and, unless all the critics are mistaken, is destined 
to rise high in her profession. Her chief fault 1s youth. 
Actresses are rarely supposed to be perfect until they are 
grandmothers, while the average age of an ingénne at the 
Théatre Francais is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
forty. Déjazet played the jeune fille at threescore years 
and ten. ARNOLD WHITE. 
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VITI.—THE BISHOP’S TALE. 

stranger placed. his broad brimmed hat on the 
ground beside him, exposing a large round head 
somewhat bald in front, but not from age, and the 
rest of it covered with close-cut brown hair. His 

black clothes fitted him very closely, their.extreme tight- 
ness suggesting that they had shrunken in the course of 
Wearing, or that he had grown much plumper since he had 
come into possession of them; and their general worn and 
dull appearance gave considerable distance to the period 
of their first possession. But there was nothing worn or 
dull about the countenance of the man, upon which was 
an expression of mellow geniality which would have been 
suitably consequent upon a good dinner with plenty of 
wine. But his only beverage had been coffee, and in 
his clear bright eye there was no trace of any exhilaration 
except that caused by the action of a hearty meal upon a 
good digestion and an optimistic disposition. 

‘**T am very glad,” he said, looking about him at the 
company, and then glancing witha friendly air toward the 
two guides, who stood a little back of Mr. Archibald, ‘* to 
have this opportunity to explain my appearance here. In 
the first place, I must tell vou that I am a bishop, whose 
diocese has been inundated, and who consequently has 
been obliged to leave it.” 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Archibald; and Margery looked at 
Mr. Clyde, with the remark: 

‘“*There! You see I was very near to it.” 

‘*] presume this statement will require some explana- 
tion,” continued the man in black, ‘‘and I will make it 
presently. Iam going to be exceedingly frank and open 
in all that T say to you, and as frankness and openness are 
so extremely rare in this world, it may be that I shall ob- 
tain favor in your eyes from the fact of my possessing those 
unusual qualities. Originally I was a teacher, and for a 
year or two I had avery good country school; but my em- 
ployment at last became so repugnant to me that 1 could 
no longer endure it, and this repugnance was due entirely 
to my intense dislike for children.” 

‘That is not at all to your credit,” observed Mrs. Archi- 
bald; ‘‘and I do not see how you became a bishop, or why 
you should have been made one.” 

‘‘ Was your diocese entirely meadow-land?” inquired 
Mr. Archibald. 

‘‘T am coming to all that,” said the stranger, with a 
smile of polite consideration toward Mrs. Archibald. ‘‘I 
know very well that it is not at all to my credit to dislike 
children, but I said I would be honest, and I am. I do dis- 
like them—not their bodies, but their minds. Children, 
considered physically, are often pleasant to the view, and 
even interesting as companions, provided their innate ju- 
venility is undisturbed; but when their personalities are 
rudely thrown open by a teacher, and. the innate juvenil- 
ity prematurely exposed to the air, there is something so 

* Begun in Harrgn’s Wrekty No. 2167. 
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clammy, so chilly to the mental marrow, that I shrink from 
it as I would shrink from the touch of any cold, clammy 
thing.” 

‘* Horrible!” exclaimed Mrs. Archibald. 

‘Tam not sure,” observed Margery, ‘* that there is not 
some truth in that. I had a Sunday-school class for a 
little while, and although I can’t say there was a clammi- 
ness, there was—well, I don’t know what there was, and I 
gave it up ” | | 

‘‘T am glad,” said the man in black, “ that) my candor is 
not sinking me in the estimation of Shea one present; 
but even if it did, I am obliged to tell the truth. I do not 
know what would have become of me if I had not the good 
fortune to catch the measles from a family with whom I 
was spending Sunday in another town. Als soon as the 
disease plainly showed itself upon me my school was bro- 
ken up, and it was never gathered together jagain, at least 
under me. I must make my story as brief as possible, 
and can only say that not long after this I found myself 
in another town, where it became necessary for me to do 
something to support myself. This was. difficult, for I 
um an indefinite man, and definiteness seems necessary to 
success in any line. Happening one day to pass a house 
with open lower windows, I heard the sound of children’s 
voices speaking in unison, and knowing that this must be 
a school, I looked in, compelled entirely by that curiosity 
which often urges us to gaze upon human suffering, 
found, however, that this was a kindergarten conducted 
by a young woman. Unobserved by scholars or teacher, 


- ] watched the proceedings with great interest, and soon 
became convinced that kindergartening was a much less , 


repellent system of tuition than any I had known; but I 
also perceived that the methods of the rouse woman could 


_be greatly improved. I thought a good deal upon this sub- 


ject after leaving the open window. And soon afterward, 
becoming acquainted with the young person in charge of 
the children, I offered to teach her a much better system of 
kindergartening than she was using. My terms were very. 


low, and she became my scholar. I soon learned that there. 


were other kindergartens in the town, and some of the teach- 
ers of these joined my class. Moreover, there were young 
women in the place who were not kindergartners, but who 
would like to become such, and these I also tanght, some- 
times visiting them at their houses, and sometimes giving 
my lessons in a room loaned by one of my patrons. My 
system became very popular, because it was founded upon 
common-sense.” | 

‘What was your system?” asked Mrs. Archibald. ‘‘I 
am interested in kindergartens myself.” | 

‘‘My object,” he answered,‘ was to make the operation 
of teaching interesting to the teacher. It struck me very 
forcibly that a continuance of a few years in the present 
inane performances called kindergartening would infal- 
libly send to our lunatic-asylums a number of women, 
more or less young, with more or less depleted intellects. 


| 


| 
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The various games and exercises I devised were very in- 
teresting, and I am sure I had scholars who never intend- 
ed to become kindergartners, and who studied with me 
solely for their own advantage. It was at this time that L 
adopted the clerical dress as being more suitable to my 
vocation than any other costume, and some one having 
called me the bishop, the name sgon became popular, and 
I was generally known by it.” 

‘* But what is your real name?” asked Mrs. ‘Archibald. 

‘*Madam,” said the man, ‘‘ yuu must excuse me if I 
‘ask you to recall your question. I have a godd name, 
and I belong toa very good family, but:there are reasons 
why I do not at present wish to avow that name. Some 
of these reasons are connected with the report that I pur- 
posely visited the family with the measles in order to get 
rid of my school; otherg are connected with the inunda- 
tion of my diocese, of which I shall speak; others refer 
to my present indefinite method of life. There is reason 
to suppose that the time is not far distant when my re- 
sumption of my family name will throw no discredit upon 
it, but that period has not yet- arrived. Do you press 
your question, madam?” 

‘“‘Oh no,” said Mrs. Archibat, ‘it really makes no 
difference; and out here in the woods a man may call him- 
self a bishop or a cardinal or anything he likes.” 

“Thank you. very much,” he, ‘‘and I wil) continue 
to speak in figures, and call myself a bishop.” 

‘* Where I was brought up,” interpolated Phil Matlack, 
still standing behind Mr. Archibald, *‘ I was taught that 
figures don’t lie.” | 

‘‘My good sir,” said the speaker, with a smile, ‘‘ in 
mathematies they don’t, in poetry and literature they often 
do. Well, as 1 was saying, my diocese extended itself, 
my revenues were satisfactory, and I had begun to believe 
that I had found my true work in life, when suddenly 
there was a misfortune. There arrived in our town three 
apostles of kindergartening—two of them were women, 
and one wasa man. They had heard of my system, and 
had come to investigate it. They did so, with the result | 
that in an astonishingly short time my- diocese was inun- 
dated with a flood of Frébelism which absolutely swept 
me away. With this bag, this umbrella, with this cos- 
tume, which has now become my wardrobe, I was cust. 
out in all my indefiniteness upon a definite world.” | 

‘* And how did you get here?” asked Mrs. Archibald. 

‘*T had heard of Sadler and |his camps,” said he; ‘‘ and 
in this beautiful month and in this beautiful weather I 
thought it would be well to investigate them. I accord- 
ingly went to Mr. Sadler’s, where I arrived yesterda 
afternoon. I found Mr. Sadler a very definite man, and, 
I am sorry to say, that as he immediately defined me as a 
tramp, he would listen to no ofher definition. ‘ You have 
no money to pay for food and lodgings,’ said he, ‘ and 
aon come under my tramp laws. I don’t harbor tramps, 

ut I don’t kick them out into the woods to starve. For 
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labor on this place I pay one dollar and a half a day 
of. ten hours. For meals to day-laborers I charge fif- 
wen cents each. If you want your supper, you can go 
gut to that wood-shed and split wood for one hour.’ 
I was very hungry ; I went ont into the wood - shed; 
[ split wood for one hour, and at the end ofthat time I 
had a sufficient meal. When I had finished, Mr. Sadler 
sent for me. ‘Do you want to stay here all night?’ he 
suid. ‘Ido,’ Lanswered. *Go, then, and split wood for 
another hour.’ I did soj;and it was almost dark when I 
had finished. In the morning Ijsplit wood for my break- 
fast, and-when F had finished I] went to Mr. Sadler and 
asked him how much he would charge for a luncheon 
- Wrapped up in a piece of paper. ‘Seven and a half 
cents,’ he said. I split wood for half an hour, and left 
Sadler's ostensibly to. return.to jthe station by the way I 
liad come; but while I had been at work, I found from 
ithe conversation of some of the people that one of the 
‘camps was occupied, and I also discovered in what direc- 
tion it lay. Consequently, after I had passed out of the 
sight of the definite Peter Sadler, 1 changed my course, 
and took a path through the woods which I was told 
lead to this road, and I came here beenuse I might 
just as well pass this way as any other, and because, hav- 
ing set ont to investigate camp life, 1 wished to do so, and 
I hope IT may be allowed to say that although I have seen 
but little of it, I like it very much.” 

‘*Now, then,” said Phil Matlack, walking around the 
circle and approaching the stranger, ‘‘ you said, when you 
first came here, that you were going to go, and the time 
has come when you've got to ga. 

“Very well,” said the Rodking up with a smile; 
‘if lve got there better stop.”’ 

- Mr. Archivald and the young all laughed, but Matlack 
and Martin, who had now joined him, did not laugh. 

You've barely time itch lark said the former, get 
to Sadler's before it is pitch-dark, and—”’ 

* Excuse me,” said the other, #‘ but Iam not going back 
to Sadler's tonight. would jrather have no bed than 
split wood for an hour after dark in order to procure one. 
I would prefer a couch of dried leaves.” : 

“You come along into the road with this young man 
and me; I want to.talk to you,’ said Matlack. 

‘Come, Matlack,”’ said Mr. Afchibald, ‘‘don’t be cruel.” 

“JT am not,” said the guide. ‘‘I am the tenderest- 
hearted person in the world; but even if you say so, sir, I 
ean't let.a stranger stay all night in acamp that I’ve got 


‘charge of.” 


.**Look here, Matlack,” exclaimed Mr. Clyde, ‘‘ you 


‘* No, I haven’t,”’ said the other. 

‘* Well, then, this person can come over and stay with 
us. We have a little tent that we brought to put over 
the cooking-stove, ‘and he can sleep in that.” | 

“Very well,” said Matlack;*‘if you take him out of 

this camp I haven’t anything ta say—that is, to-night.” 
**My dear sir,” said the stranger, rising, and approach- 
ing Mr. Clyde, ‘‘I accept your offer with pleasure, and 
thank you most heartily for it.. If you had proffered me 
the hospitality of a palace, I epuld not be more grateful 
for it.” | 

“All right,” said Clyde; “and I suppose it is time for 
us to be off, so [ will bid you all good-night. Come 
along, Arthur. Come along, bishop.” ¢ 

The face of the last-named individual beamed with de- 

light as he heard this appellation, and bidding everybody 
good - night, and thanking them for the kindness with 
which he had been treated, he followed the two young 
The three Walked some little distance toward Camp Roy, 
and then Clyde came running. back to speak to Margery, 
Who was now standing by herself watching the young 
moon descend among the trees. Then Mr. Raybold also 
stopped and came back to Margery, upon which the bishop 
stopped and waited for them, In about ten minutes he 
wiis joined by the two young men, and the three proceed- 
ed to Camp Roy. 

“There is one thing, Harriet,’”’ said Mr. Archibald, 
“which [ wish you would speak to Margery about. I 


don’t want her to get up so early and go out for a morn- . 


ing walk. 
risers,” 
| will speak to her,” said Archibald; ‘‘ where is 
she?” ou 
“Over there, talking to young Martin,” said her hus. 
band. ‘It isn’tequite dark yet, but I think it is time we 
were all in bed.” 

Quite time,” said she. ‘‘ Margery tells me that that 
young guide, who is a handsome young fellow, is going to 
tench her how to fish with flies. -I wish you would some- 


I find that those lyoung men are also early 


times take her out in the boat with you, Mr. Archibald; I. 


am sure that you could teach her how to fish.” 

He smiled. ‘IT suppose I gould,” he said; ‘‘ and I also 
suppose I could pull her out of the water the first time 
she hooked a big fish. It would be like resting a boat on 
a pivot to put her into it.” | : 

“Then you don’t take her,” said Mrs. Archibald, deci- 
sively. ‘And you can’t take her with you up the stream, 
because of course she can’t wade. I don’t want her to 
get tired of camp life, but—” 

“Don't be afraid of the young men,” interrupted her 
husband, with a laugh; ‘‘so-long as there are three of them 
there is no danger.” tit 

“Of course I will not, if you don’t wish it, Aunt Har- 
riet,” said Margery, when Mrs. Archibald had spoken to 
her about the early morning walksy‘* and I will stay in my 


until you call me.” 


The next morning, when Mrs. Archibald was ready to 
leave the cabin, she did call Margery, but received no an- 
swer. Then she went to the little studio-room, and when 
she opened the door she found its occupant leaning out 

_of the window talking to Mr, Clyde and Mr. Raybold, who 
stood outside. . 

“Good morning, Aunt Hiirriet™ exclaimed Margery, 
gayly. “Mr. Clyde has brought me nearly an armful of 
birch bark, all thin and smooth. I am going to make a 
birch-bark bedspread out of jit. I'll cover a sheet with 
these pieces, you see, and sewthem en. Then I can have 
autographs on them, and motitoes, and when I cover my- 
‘self up with it IT siall really feel like a dryad.” 

.** And here is what I have brought,” said Mr. Raybold, 
holding up au armful of bark, 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said Margery, taking the 
mass, but not without dropping a good many of the 
pieces. ‘* Of course it was kind of him to bring it,” she 
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said to Mrs. Archibald, as they left the room together, 
‘‘but he needn't have bothered himself: 1 don’t want to 


sleep under a wood-pile.” | 


7 1X.—MATLACK’S THREE TROUBLES. | 


“Have you asked those two young men to breakfast 
again?” inquired Mr. Archibald, after examining, with a 
moderate interest, the specimen of birch bark which Mar- 
gery had shown him. | 

“Oh no, indeed,” said she; ‘‘ they have had their break- 
fast. They have been telling me about it. The bishop 
got up very carly in the morning and cooked it for them. 
He's a splendid cook; and he found things in their ham- 
pers that they didn’t know they had. They said his cof- 
fee was delicious, and they have left him there in their 
camp now, washing the dishes and putting everything in 
order. And do you think, Uncle Archibald, that it is 
going to rain?” j | 

‘T do,” said he; “ for it is sprinkling already.” 

This proved to be the first bad day since the Archibald 
party had gone into camp, and the rain soon began to 
come down in a steady practised way, as if the clouds 
above were used to that sort of thing and could easily 
keep it up all day. 

As there was no place under roof to which company 


could be couveniently invited, Margery mtired to her 


room and set herself diligently to work on her birch- 
bark quilt. 

Mrs. Archibald established herself in the division of 
the cabin which was intended to be used as a sitting and 
dining room in bad weather, and applied herself to some 
sewing and darning, which had been reserved for just 
such a day as this. Mr. Archibald, in a water-proof suit, 
tried fishing for half an hour or so, but finding it both 


unpleasant and unprofitable, he joined his wife, made - 
himself as comfortable as possible on two chairs, and be-. 


gan to read aloud one of the novels they had brought with 
them. | 

Mr. Clyde and Mr. Raybold had consideratcly gone to 
their own camp when it began to rain, hoping, however, 
that the shower would be over in a short time. But the 
rain was not a shower, and they spent the morning on 
their backs in their tent, talking and smoking. Of course 
they could not expect the bishop to depart in the rain, so 
they had told him to make himself as comfortable as he 
could in the little kitchen tent, and offered him a pipe 
and a book. The first he declined, as he never smoked, 
but the latter he accepted with delight. 

After the mid-day dinner Phil Matlack, in a pair of high 
hunting-boots and an oil-skin coat, came to Mr. Archibald 
and said that as there was nothing he could do that after- 
noon, he would walk over to Sadler’s and attend to some 
business he had there. 

‘*About the bishop?” asked Mr. Archibald. | 

‘Parily,”’ said Matlack. ‘‘I understand the fellow is 
still over there with those two young men. I don’t sup- 
pose they’ll send him off in the rain, and as he isn’t in 
my camp, I can’t interfere. But it may rain for two or 
three days.” 

‘ All right,” said Mr/ Archibald; ‘‘and if we want any- 
thing we'll ask Martin.” 

‘* Just so,” said Matlack.. ‘‘ If there’s anything to do that 
you don’t want to do yourself, you can get him to do it; 
but if you want to know anything you don’t know your- 
self, you’d better wait until I come back.” 
~ When Matlack presented himself before Peter Sadler 
he found that pondcrous individual seated in his ro.ling 
chair near the open door, enjoying the smell of the rain. 

‘‘Hello, Phil!” he cried. ‘‘ What’s wrong at the 
camp?” 

The guide left his wet coat and cap on fhe little piazza 
outside, and after carefully wiping his feet, seated himself 
on a chair near the door. 

‘‘There’s three things wrong,” said he: the first 
place, there’s a tramp out there, and it looks to me as if he 
was a-goin’ to stick, if he can get allowed to do it.” 

“Is he too big for you to bounce?” roared Peter. 


- ‘*That’s a pretty story to come tell me.” 


‘*No, he ain't,” said the other; ‘‘ but I haven't got the 
bouncin’ of him. He’s not in my camp; The young men 
have took him in; but I expect he'll come over with them 
as soon as it’s done rainin’, for when that happens they’re 
bound to come themselves.” | 

** Look here, Phil,” said Peter, ‘‘ is hejdressed in black?” 

_* Yes, he is,” said the guide. | 

Mr. Sadler slapped his hand on thejarm of his chair. 
* Phil Matlack,” he shouted, ‘‘ that’s my favorite tramp. 
I never had a man here who paid his bill in work as he 
did. It was cash down, and good money. Nota minute 
of -wood-splitting more or less than ng for 
meals and bed.’ I'd like to have a tramp like that come 
along about twice a week. But I tell you, Phil, he ain’t 
no tramp. Couldn't you see that? None of them loafers 
ever worked as he did.” | 

‘‘He may not be a tramp,” said Matlack, ‘‘but he’s 
trampin’. What are you goin’ to do about iim? Let him 
stay there?” 

“ What's he doin’ now?” asked Sadley. | 

** He’s cookin’ for those two young men. 

‘* Well, they need some one to do it for them, and they 
didn’t want to go to the expense of a guide. Let the par- 


son alone for a day or two, and if he idoes anything out 


of the way just you take him by one < and Martin take 
him by the other and bring him to me, I'll attend to 
him. What's the next trouble?” | 

‘* That's out of my camp too,” said Matlack; “‘ but I’m 
bound to report it. The bicycle fellow that you hired a 
gun to don’t know the fust thing about usin’ it, and the 
next thing you'll hear will be that he’s shot his pardner, 
who’s worth six of him.” Li. 

Mr. Sadler sat up very straight in his chair and stared 
atthe guide. ‘ Phil Matlack,” he shouled, ‘‘ what do you 
take me for? I hired that gun to that young man. Don’t 
you suppose I know what I’m about?’ |. 

“That's all right,” said Matlack; ‘‘ but the trouble is he 
don’t know what he’s about.” 

‘‘Get away, man,” said Peter, with a contemptuous 
sniff; ‘‘ he'll never hurt anybody. What do you take me 
for? When he came to me and wanted 4 gun. I handed 
him two or three, so that he might choose|one that suited 
him, and by the way he handled them I) could see that 
most likely he’d never handled one before, and so I set 
him up all right. He’s got a good gun, and all the car- 
tridges he’ll be likely to want; and the cartridges are all 
like this. They’re a new kind I heard of Jast winter, and 


Tam freshly shaved and have ona clean collar. 
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I got a case from Boston last week. I don’t see how I 
ever managed to run my camps without them. Do you 
see that shot?” said he, opening ove end of a cartridge. 
‘* Well, take one in your hand and pinch it.” 

Phil did so, and it crumbled to dust in his hand. 

When that load’s fired,” said Peter, all the shot will 
crumble into dust. It wouldn't do to give raw hands 
blank cartridges, because they’d find that out; but with 
this kind they might sit all day and fire at a baby asleep | 
in its cradle and never disturb it, provided the baby was 
deaf. And he can’t use his pardner’s cartridges, for 1 gave 
that fellow a twelve-bore gun and his is a ten-bore.” 

Phil grinned. ‘* Well, then,” said he, ‘‘ lsupposeI might 
as well make my mind easy, but if that bicycle man hunts 
much he'll get the conviction borne in on him that he’s a 
dreadful bad shot.” 

‘** Then he'll give up shooting, which is what is wanted,” 
said Sadler. ‘* What’s your third bother?” 

‘** That young woman has made up her mind to go out. 
in the boat by herself the very fust time she feels like it,” 
said Matlack; ‘‘ she didn’t say so with her mouth, but she 
said it with the back of her head and her shoulders, and I 
want to know if that rule of yours is going to hold good 
thissummer. Women is gettin’ to do so many things they 
didn’t use to that I didn’t know but what you’d consider 
they'd got far enough to take themselves out on the lake, 

‘and if you do think so, I don’t want to get myself in hot 
water with those people and then find you don’t back me 
u ‘ 

“Tf you don’t want to get yourself into hot water with 
me, Phil Matlack, you'd better get it into your head just 
as soon as you can that when i make a rule it’s a rule, 
and I don’t want people comin’ to me and talkin’ abont 
changes. Women in my camp don't go out in boats by 
themselves, and it’s easy enough to have that rule kept 
if you’ve got backbone enough to do it. Keep the boat _ 
locked to the shore when it ain’t in use, and keep the key 
in your pocket, and if anybody gets it that’ain’t any right 
to it, that’s your lookout. Now that’s the end of your 
troubles, I hope. How’s things goin’ on generally in the 
camp?” 

**Oh, well enough,” said Matlack. ‘‘I thought at fust 
the old lady’d give out in a day or two, but I’ve AUB 
her parlor- fishin’, which she’s took to quite lively, an 
she’s got used to the woods. The boss he sticks to fishin’ | 
as if it was office-work, and as forthe rest of them I guess 


_ they’re all gettin’ more and more willin’ to stay.” 


Why?” asked Peter. 

** Well, one of them is a gal and the others isn’t,” re- 
plied Matlack; *‘ that’s about the p’int of it.” 

During Matlack’s walk back the skies cleared, and when 
he reached the camp he found Mrs. Archibald seated in her 
chair near the edge of the lake, a dry board under her feet, | 
and the bishop standing by her, putting her bait on her 
hook, and taking the fish off it when any happened to be — 
there. Out in the boat sat Mr. Archibald, trusting that 
some fish might approach the surface in search of insects 
disabled by the rain. Furtheron, ata place by the water’s 
edge that was clear of bushes and undergrowth, Martin 
was giving Miss Dearborn a lesson in ,ff¥-fishing. 

“ He’s a mighty good fisherman,” thonght Matlack, 
looking at the young fellow as he brought his rod back 
from the water with a long graceful sweep, and then, with 
another sweep and an easy inclination of his body for- 
ward, sending the fly far out on the smooth surface of the 
lake, ‘although there ain’t no need to tell him so; and I 
don’t wonder she’d rather stand and watch him than try 
to do it herself.” | 

Walking up and down near the edge of the wood were 
Messrs. Clyde and Raybold. | 

Phil smiled. ‘‘ They don’t seem to be happy,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘I guess they’re hankerin’ to take a share in 
her edication; but if you don’t know nothin’ yourself, you 
can’t edicate other people.” 

Matlack directed his steps toward Mrs. Archibald; but 
before he reached her he was met by the bishop, who hur- 
ried toward him. | 

‘*T shall be obliged to surrender my post to you,” he 
said, ‘‘ which will be greatly to the lady’s satisfaction, I 
imagine, for I must appear a poor attendant after you.” 

‘*Goin’ to leave us?” said Matlack. ‘‘ You look quite 
spruced up.”’ 

The bishop smiled. ‘* You allude, I suppose,” said he, 
‘to the fact that my hat and clothes are brushed, and that 
I like to 
be as neat as I can. This is a gutta-percha collar, and I 
can wash it whenever I please with a bit of damp rag, and 
it is my custom to shave every day, if I possibly can. But 
as to leaving you, I shall not do so this evening. I have 
promised those young gentlemen who-so kindly invited 
me to their camp that I would prepare their supper for 
them, and I must now go to make the fire and get things 
in readiness.” 

‘*Have they engaged you as cook and general help?” 
asked Matlack. 

“Oh no,” said the bishop, with a smile; ‘‘they are kind 
and I am grateful, that is all.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 


THE PRAYER BEFORE BATTLE. 


From sudden death, from foeman’'s aim; 

From cowardice, from shrinking shame; 

From. cruel decds without a name: 
Save us, Good Lord. 


From rage of animal within; 

From triumph dwarfed by brutal sin; 

From lawlessness mid rifles’ din: 
Save us, Good Lord. 


From jealousy of other's deed; 

From inhumanity, from greed; 

From carelessness of brother’s need: 
Save us, Good Lord. 


From memory of upturned eyes; 
From shrieks of wounded, battle-cries; 
From faith forgot when danger dies: 
Save us, Good Lord. 
GERTRUDE F. LYNCH. | 
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Jury 23, 1898. 


ON THE MADRID SIDEWALK. 


A YANKEE IN. SPAIN. 


XIAN EVENING AT THE AMERICAN LEGATION, 
BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. _ 


witit Puotrograpus BY THK AUTHOR. 


we three homesick and leg-weary Yankees found hap- 
piness of a peculiarly Yankee kind in the family circle 
of General Woodford, who at that moment was our 
‘country’s representative at the Spanish capital. It made 
-us warm with thoughts of buckwheat cakes and peanut 
candy just to be welcomed by a good old-fashioned Amer- 
ican ‘‘darky ” butler, who made us want to hug him 
just because of the winsome way in which he invited us 
to ‘‘ Walk right in here, gentlemen; de ladies is all wait- 
ing for you.” If any world-weary globe-trotter wants to 
test the strength of that subtle thing miscalled patriot- 
ism, but more justly described by the Irishman as the love 
for the old sod, let that man travel on a bike for days 
and days in a country liable at any moment to declare 
war against his, never seeing a soul with whom he can 
exchange home news or even safely divulge his nation- 
ality. 

That colored man who opened the door for us at Gen- 
eral Woodford’s deserved a pension on his return home. 
He cheered the heart of every American who called at 
the Legation, I am sure, and. into the bargain has passed 
through all the trying times which.the diplomatic tension 
between the two countries occasioned. 


| wis on the evening of the 22d of March, 1898, that. 


Ihave seen many musical triumphs in my life, but 


never such a one as was achieved that night, by our bary- 
tone, Edwin Isham, as he threw his whole heart and rich 
- voice into the negro song, ‘‘I want you, my honey—yes, 
Ido,” and other plantation melodies which only an Ameri- 
can can feel and make others feel. I saw the shining face 
of our colored friend. beaming with open mouth and eyes 
from behind the curtain—bhe was homesick for his ‘ old 
folks at home,” and thinking of long years ago, when he 
too was a happy pickaninny ‘‘ rolling and kicking in the 
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sun.” He told me afterwards, while helping me on with my 
coat, that ‘‘ Dat song did do me a powerful lot of good 
—'deed it did.” Perhaps it is the result of early bringing 
up, and ¢ommon to all of us who have lived at all jamong 
negroes, but I feel that our citizens of African descent 
are an essential part of our social life, and that iif they 
were to disappear we should lose an important élement 
of poetry, song, and humor in our overworked money- 
making world. 


General Woodford is an old soldier and a hardened - 


practitioner at the bar—two careers that ought to make a 
man capable of smethering his feelings. He was con-_ 
quered that night, for his heart was sick with the bitter- 
ness of his daily diplomatic life, and one note from a voice 
that sang of the home so far away made him forget all 
else but his desire to know peace. He held his wife’s 
hand, and the eyes of both were wet. I wish that Span- 
iards could have seen him then, to learn that Yankees too 
have hearts, and that it is just that quality in our mature, ° 
and notithe ambition for more territory, that produces 
with us the popular agitation against misrule in Cuba. 
There were only Americans present at this dinner; one 
might term it strictly a family party, for no one was pres- 
ent save members of the legation and their families, The; 
general is a brave and a shrewd man. He was fighting for 
peace, and cheerily proclaimed that war was of course out of 


the question between such intelligent peoples as the Spanish 


and ourselves: Our visit fell between two serious events 
—the blowing up of an American man-o’-war:in Havana 
Harbor, and the message of President McKinley demand- 
ing that Spain put an end to her ruinous fighting at our 
rates. | 
4 The Spanish press was full of wild rumors, none of 
them complimentary to the United States. With mag- 
nificent good-humor, General Woodford persistently cor- 
rected false statements put forward by the press, and took 
no notice of insulting constructions suybséquently placed. 
upon his words. He believed in a ‘“‘ campaign of educa- 
tion,” and daily preached moderation. He published 
in the Spanish press the astounding news that he had no 
secrets from the Spanish people; that all his despatches 


a 


received from Washington were such as might with impu- 
nity be published to the world, if the Spanish government 


should see fit. 


So far, and General Woodford had been in Madrid since 
the autumn of 1897, he had not put forward seriously a 
single demand to the Spanish government that had not been 
successful. His persgnal relations with all his official col- 
leagues had been safisfactory, and I believed that if war 
should unfortunately break out in spite of his efforts, he 
would leave Madrid with the personal respect of every 
official who had dealings with him. | 

The ladies of the legation felt the isolation in which 
they were forced to move. Their husbands had official 
business:to transact with men accustomed to official intur- 
course, but they had no work to occupy them, and were 
in daily fear of meeting witl: social treatment iinpossible 
to resent, and mortifying for high-strung women to en- 
dure. Matters were so much strained while I was there 
that members of the diplomatic corps would ‘not intro- 
duce Spaniards to Americans, even if they happened 
into the same room; it was feared that the Spanish ladies 
might be rude to our people. I would hesitate to repeat 
this had not an American member of the diplomatic body 
given me instances in his own experience. | 

This was the more to’ be regretted, for in many years 
there had not been such a good representation of our so- 
ciety at a foreign court as at that time in Madrid. 

The house in which General Woodford had his home is 
one of the handsomest of the capital, comparing favorably 
with the Embassies of France, England, and Mexico. Un- 
fortunately it is not the property of the United States, so 
that General Woodford’s successor, unless he be a mun 
prepared to spend four thousand dollars a year in rent, 
will have a hard time in trying to keep his social end up. 
A great and rich country should not allow its representa- 
tives abroad to be housed with less dignity than the agents 
of other powers. Besides,we should not have the archives 


of our different legations and embassies moving about év- 


ery time CF pa ep forced to look for new quarters. 
General Woodford did not say anything toa me on this 
matter, but other members of the legation did, |to the effect 
that in times like those the people about our legation in 
Madrid and the different consulates should have been thor- 
oughly American in speech, in blood, and in aftiliation. 


| 
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I do not know if our government eve had occasion to 
send confidential communications to the Madrid legation. 
If it did, that material came into the (custody of people 
who were Spanish in blood and sympathy, and in such 
times that counts. | : 
General Woodford spoke at some length with me about 
the Spanish character,which he admires highly. He re- 
gards the people as brave and courteous, and deplored the 


| 
| 


_prevailing ignorance which makes it difficult to appeal 


directly through the press to their good sense. He told 
me that he discovered very little Jingoismn in Spaid; that 
it was confined mainly to the extreme military: party who 
admired General Weyler, and to a small but noisy Parlia- 
mentary set who had little following amongst the people. 
As to himself, he said he felt as secure in Madrid as in 
any house of New York. The government kept half a 
dozen police in front of his door, by Way of precaution, 
but in all other respects he lived as peacefully as he could 
wish. 

How much of this the general believed himself, and 
how much he wished to believe, I could not tell. At any 
rate, he did not excite unnecessary alarm in those about 
him, and acted on the principle that it is time enough to 
cry out when you are hurt. ‘To the families of his secre- 
taries and attachés he was likea father, and his ears would 
have burned could he have heard a tithe of the grateful 
words used about him behind his back. 

It was late that night when we said good-night to Mrs. | 
Woodford and the other members of the general's house- 
hold. We had danced American waltzes, had sung Amer- 
ican songs, and talked American talk as though not 
likely soon to get another chance at Such luxuries. . The 
splendid suite of drawing-rooms had resounded to the ex- 
quisite tenor notes of George Devoll,/and the genéral had 
paid us collectively the high compliment of saying we had 
done them all good by coming. We on our side remarked 
to one another, as we walked home that night, that if the 
general’s family got out of us half the enjoyment that we 
did out of them, then we had no complaints to make, 

We had brought our evening arek all the way from 
London for this one event; we were — rewarded. 


MADRID MARKET. 
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- buried beneath flowers, to the hearse: 
consisted of a guard of honor from the Japanese 


THE BODY OK CAPTAIN 


GRIDLEY'S FUNERAL. 
Yokoudma, June 9, 


IT wave justecome from Caritain Gridley’s funeral. The 
Olympia Was stationed here so long that his death is 
mournedias that of a friend rather than a commander. A 
note from Captain Gridley, on leaving, said that he would 
returp in April. Indeed, he expected to spend the summer 
in these waters. There was then no shadow of the war. 
Ali morning the navy Jadies were at the church assisting 
imits decoration, There is a-detachment of the wives of 
the officers.of the Baltimore here: Mrs. Bellows, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Beach, Mrs. Brayton. 

It was first iatended that thie services should be held on 
the Coptie, on which Captain Gridley died. But an order 
from Washington that the remains be cremated changed 
this plan, and the setvices were held at the Union Church. 
The Captain and the officars of the Coptie escorted the 
body to the Hatoba, where a) detachment of bluejackets 
carried it, covered with its pall of stars and stripes and 
The funeral cor- 
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cruiser Lfedyuen, Minister Buck, Consul-General Gowie, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Nelson of the legation, the consular 
staff, Governor Asadaéof this prefecture, the Chief of 
Police, Marquis Gonzago de Membrini, and the Captain 
and officers of the The pall-bearers were Liecu- 
tenant-Commander Briggs of\the Du/timore, here on sick 
leave; De. Anderson of the Naval Hospital; Paymasters 
McDonald and Galt of the Zivle¢gh, who came with Cap- 
tain Gridley; Colonel W. M. Brown, of New York, on his 
way to Manila: Captain Davies of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve; Dr. Donald Hoskyn ofthe British Naval Hospital. 
These were preceded by the Japanese town band playing 
Funeral March.” | 

It Was interesting to look over the church and to see the 
various types of Americans thus brought together, for 
Yokohama is a railying-place for all nations. Grizzled 
seafaring men, smart-looking business men, sunburnt tour- 
ists, fashionable globe-trotters (men and women), sedate 
missionaries, profe ssors, diplomats, and those exiles from 
home whose children have not yet seen the soil of their 
fathers. Among these were Mrs. James Stoughton, Mrs. 
Hurlbert and her mother, from Cincinnati; Mrs. Martin, 
who is a daughter of Commodore Chandler, with a 
beautiful anchor of: white and green in her hand; Mrs. 
Anderson, the daughter of Captain Coffin, who has been 
recalled to service ; Miss Case of Philadelphia. 

The circumstance of Captain Gridley’s death, after the 
brilliant victory, made theyoceasion doubly sad. You, 
at home, can searcely realy win the fight at Manila has 
been to the Americans here,"brought into such sharp com- 
petition with the representatives of other nations, 

The burial service was read by Rev. Mr. Booth of the 
Ferris Seminary. And after @ prayer by Dr. Cleveland, 
Colone! Buck and Mr. Gowie made brief addresses. 

The body is to be cremated to-morrow morning, and 
the will be taken home dn the next steamer. 

Many HumMPureys. 
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Days of disaster, war and doom, 
Filling a glad green earth with ‘gloom, 
W hat are ye for, 
Ye days of war? 
What has man done, that o’er his head 
Clatter and crash these. bolts of dread? 
Why has the sunshine gone from life? 
Why has sweet peace given way to strife? 
Why are the fields that}once were green 
Now drenched with blood of heroes seen? 
Why has thé sea 
Risen in awful majesty, 
In Anger wild, 
And swallowed defenceless woman and child? 
Vhat is man’s sin, 
That he requires such discipline? 
Days of disaster, doom and war, 
What are ye for? 
Joun KENDRICK BANGS. 


CHARLES V. GRIDLEY, U.S.N., 
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LATE OF THE U.S.S. “OLYMPIA,” LYING IN STATE AT’ THE UNION CHURCH, YOKOHAMA. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U.S.A., ON THE BRIDGE OF THE “NEWPORT,” JUST PREVIOUS 
SAILING FOR MANILA.—Drawn BY J. A. CaHILL. 
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Senator.” Colon,”’ 
18988—JUST PREVIOUS TO ANNEXATION, SHOWING U. 8S. MONITOR “MONTEREY” AND TROOUP-SHIPS ON TIIEIR WAY TO MANILA. ; 


PY British War-ship Japanese Cruiser U. 8. S. “ Boston.” 
Garnet.” * Kongo.” U.S. S. ** Alliance.” U. 8. 8S. “ Mohican.” 


1893—DURING THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION, SHOWING FOREIGN WAR-SHIPS LYING OFF THE CITY, AND THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING FLYING THE UNITED STATES FLAG. 


THE HARBOR OF HONOLULU, THE CAPITAL OF OUR NEW TERRITORY IN THE PACIFIC.—[{Seer Pace 726.] 
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IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO. 


Prom Crane's ACCOUNT oF THE BatTLe IN THE 
New York “ Wortp,” 14.0 
July 

Tur action at San Juan on July 1 was, particularly 
sraaking, a soldiers’ battleIt was like Inkermann, where 
the English fought half leaderless all day in a fog. Only, 
the Cuban forest was worse than any fog. 

[In civil life the newspapers would have called it a grand 
popular movement... It will never be forgotten as long as 
Ameticajhas a military history. 

A linejof intrenched hills held by men armed with a 
weapon like the Mauser is not. to be taken by a front at- 
tack of infantry unless the trenches have first been heavily 
shaken bw artillery fire. Any theorist will say that it is 
impossible, and prove it to bé impossible, But it was 
done, an we owe the suecess tothe splendid gallantry of 
the American private soldier, 

As near as one Can learn, heatlquarters expected little 
or no tighting on the Ist. Lawton’s division was to go by 
the Caney road, chase the Spaniasds out of that interest- 
ine village, and then, wheelipg half to the left, march 
down to join the otlier divisions in some kind of attack 
on San Juan at daybreak on the 2d. 

But somebody had been entirely misinformed as to the 
strength and disposition of the Spanish forces at Caney, 
and instead of taking- Lawton six minntes to capture the 
town, it took him'‘nearly all day, as well it might. 

The othér divisions lying under fire, waiting for Law- 
ton, grew annoyed at a delay which was of course not 
explained to them, and suddenly arose and took the for- 
midable hills of San Juan, It was impatience suddenly 
exalted te one of the sublime passions. 

Lawton was well out toward Cancy soon after daybreak, 
and by seven o'clock we could hear the boam of Capron’s 
euns in support of the infantry., The remaining divisions 
—Kent’s hnd Wheeler’s—were trudging slowly along the 
muddy trail through the forest. ; 

Wien the first gun-was tired a grim murmur passed 
along the lean column. 

They're off!" somebody said, 

The marching was.of. necessity very slow, and even then 
the narrow-road was often blocked. The men, weighted 
with their packs, certridge-belts, and rifles, forded many 
streams, Climbed hills,-slid down banks, and forced their 
wav through thickets. 

Suddenly there was a roar of gins just ahead and a lit- 
tle to the left. This was Grimes's battery going into action 
on the hill which is called El Paso.) Then, all in a moment, 
the quiet column moving forward was opposed by men 
carrying terrible burdens. Wounded Cubans were being 
cartied to the rear, Most of them were horribly mangled. 

The second brigade of dismounted American cavalry 
had been in support of the battery, its position being direct- 
ly to the rear, Some Cubans had joined there. The Span- 
isli shrapnel fired at the battery was often cut too long, 


‘and passing over, burst amid the supports and the Cu- 


bans, 

The loss of the battery, the cavalry, and the Cubans 
from this fire was forty men in killed and wounded, the 
First regular cavalry probably suffering most grievously. 
Presently there was a lull in the artillery fire, and down 
through spaces in the trees we could see the infantry still 
plodding with its packs, steadjly toward the front. 

At about 2500 yards in front of Grimes’s position on 
El Paso grose the gentle green hills of San Juan, dotted 
not too plentifully with trges—hills that resembled the 
sloping orchards of Orange County in summer. Here and 
Where were ‘houses, built evidently as summer villas, but 
now leopholed and barricaded. They had heavy roofs of 
red tiles, and were shaped much like Japanese, or, better, 
Javanese, houses. Here and there, too, along the crests of 
these curving hillocks were ashén streaks, the rifle-pits of 
the Spaniards. | | 

At the principal position of the enemy were a, flag, a 
redoubt, a Dblock-house, and some sort of a pagoda, in the 
shade of which Spanish officers were wont to promenade 
diiring Juils, and negligently gossip about the battle. 

At 11.25 our artillery lopcined on the central block- 
horse and intrenchments. The Spanish fire had been re- 
markably fine, but it was our turn now. Grimes had his 
ranges to a nicety. After the great “shout of the gun” 
came the broad, windy, diminishing noise of the flung 
sheH:; then a fainter boom, and a cloud of red débris 
out of the block-house or up from the ground near the 
trenches. | 

The Spanish infantry in the trenches fired a little vol- 
ley immediately after every one of the American shells. 
It puzzled many to decide at what they could be firing, 
but it was finally resolved,that they were firjng just to 
show usdhat they were still there and were not afraid, 

It must have been about two o'clock 
when the enemy's battery again retorted. ° 

Tie cruel thing about this artillery duel 
was that our battery had. nothing but old- 
fashioned powder, and its position was al- 
ways as clearly defined as if it had been 
the Chicago fire. On the other hand, the 
Spaniards were using the best smokeless. 

From EF Paso to San Juan there is a 
broad expanse of dense forest, spotted in- 
frequently with vividly green fields. It is 
traversed by a single narrow road, which 
lends strafeht between the two. pbsitions, 
fording two little streams. Along this 
row! had gone our infantry, and jalso the 
military balloon, | 

There were two officers in the car for 
the greater part of the way, and there 
surely were never two men who valued 
their lives Jess. But they both esgaped 
nohurt, While the balloon sank down, torn 
to death by the bullets that were volleyed 
at it by the nervous. Spaniards, who sus- 
pected dynamite. It was never brought 
out of the woods where it recklessly met 
lis fate, 

In these woods, unknown. to-some, in- 


vorzeous plan of taking an impregnable 
position, 

One saw a thin line of black figures 
moving across a field. They disappeared 
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in the forest. The enemy was keeping up a terrific fire. 
Then suddenly somebody yelled, *‘ By God, there go our 
boys up the hill!” 

There is many a good American who would give an 
arm to get the thrill of patriotic insanity that coursed 
through us when we heard that yell. 

Yes, they were going up the hill, up the hill. It was 
the best moment of anybody's life. An officer said to me 
afterward: “‘If we had been in that position and the 
Spaniards had come at us, we would have piled them up 
so high the last man couldn’t have climbed over.” But 
up went the regiments, with no music save that ceaseless, 
fierce crashing of rifles. 3 

The foreign attachés were shocked. ‘‘It is very gal- 
lant, but very foolish,” said one, sternly. 

“Why, they can’t take it, you know! Never in the 
world!” cried another. is Slaughter!” 

The Japanese shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. 

The road from El Paso to San Juan was now a terrible 
road. Itshould have a tragic fame like the sunken road 
at Waterloo. Why we did not later hang some of the 
gentry who contributed from the trees to the terror of 
this road is not known. 

The wounded were stringing back from the front, hun- 
dreds of them. Some walked unaided, an arm or a shoul- 
der having been dressed at a field station. They stopped 
often enough to answer the universal hail, * How is it 
going?” Others hobbled, or 
elung to a friend’s shoulder. 
Their slit trousers exposed 
red bandages. A few were 
shot horribly in the face, and 
were led bleeding and blind 
by their mates. 

And then there were the 
slow: pacing stretcher-bearers, 
with the dying or the insen- 
sible, the badly wounded, still 
figures, with blood often dry- 
ing brick-color on their hot 
bandages. 

Prostrate at the road-side 
were many others, who had 
made their way thus far and 
were Waiting for strength. 
Every where moved the sure- 
handed, invaluable Red Cross 
men. 

Over this scene was a sort 
of haze of bullets. They 
were of two kinds. First, 
the Spanish lines were firing 
just a trifle high. Their bul- 
lets swept over our firing- 


Hines and poured into 
devoted roadway, the single 


exit, even as it had been the 
single approach. The second 
fire was from the guerillas 
concealed in the trees and in » | 
the thickets along the trail. They had come in under the 
very wings of our strong advance, taken good positions on 
either side of the road, and were peppering our line of 
communication whenever they got a good target, no mat- 
ter, apparently, what the target might be. 

Red Cross men, wounded men, sick men, correspond- 
ents and attachés were all one to the guerilla. 

Ata place where the road cut through the crest of the 


ridge Borrowe and some of his men were working over his — 


dynamite-gun. After the fifth discharge something had 


got jammed. There was never such devotion to an inani-~ 


mate thing as these men give totheir dynamite-gun. They 
will quarrel for her, starve for her, lose sleep for her, and 
fight for her to the last ditch. If they ever get that gun 
into action again, they will make her hum, 


¢ The discomfited Spaniards, recovering from their panic, 


opened from their second line a most furious fire. It was 
first directed against one part of our line, and then against 
another, as if they were feeling for our weakest point, 
fumbling around after the throat of the army. 

The American reply was in measured volleys. Part of 
aregiment would remain on the firing-line, while the 
other companies rested near by under the brow of the hill. 
Parties were sent after the packs. The commands knew 
with whit other organizations they were in touch on the 
two flanks. Otherwise they knew nothing, save that they 
were going to hold their ground. They said so. 

From our line could be seen a long, gray, Spanish in- 
trenchment, from 400 to 1000 yards away, according to 
what part of our line one measured from. From it float- 
ed no smoke, and no men appeared there, but it was mak- 
ing a noise like a million-champagne corks. 

The army was dusty, dishevelled, its hair matted to its 


TROOPS FROM THE TRANSPORTS IN FRONT OF THE PALACE, HONOLULU. 
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forehead with sweat, its shirts glued to its back with the 
same, and indescribably dirty, thirsty, hungry, and aweary 
from its bundles and its marches and its fights. It sat 
down on the conquered crest and felt satisfied. 

‘* Well, hell' here we are.” 


BOUND FOR MANILA. 


LETTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OUR SpectaL CoRRESPONDENT 


WITH THE Second EXpepition. 
On Boarp S.S. Cuma.” June 22, 


No place could be better fitted to study the evolution 
of the citizen into the trained soldier than this transport. 
We are all packed so closely together that the very prox- 
imity breeds confidences. There are on board a few com- 
panies of regulars and a large number of volunteers. The 
regulars are well shaken down, and the relation between 
officer and man has long since been settled according to 
the requirements of discipline. But “ Jimmy Green,” the 
American volunteer, is at present neither ‘‘ fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring.”” He has lost his individuality as pri- 
vate citizen, and has not yet acquired the repose which 
comes to the trained soldier. | He resembles a chiid which 
has reached the ‘‘ naughty age.”’ ; 

He enlisted a long month.ago, with the firm determina- 


COMPANY K, 1st NEBRASKA VOLUNTEERS, CHEERING THE HAWAIIAN FLAG. 


tion of dying for his country at some very distant period. 
He saw himself charging at the head of the whole army, 
and finally planting the flag on the walls of Manila, only 
to be shot down at the heroic moment. In his imagina- 
tion he pictured a monument erected to his memory in his 
native town, unveiled with burning speeches by the yil- 
lage fathers. However, it is not givén to every soldier to 
die for his country, and Jimmy Green finds war not at all 
the vivid succession of intense and pleasing emotions he 
had thoughtit. Quite the contrary, it means giving up 
most of the things that make life comfortable. 

If there is one thing that he has always prided himself 
on, it is that he has never been bossed. Now he is ordered 
about and made to do that which is not only distasteful 
to him, but the utility of which he questions. Tle is re- 
quired to work hard, and at night to sleep in stifling quar- 
ters, ‘‘ upon uneasy pallets stretching him,” kept awake 
by the spasmodic promptings of seasickness. When he 
slapped his old chum Billy, now a commissioned officer, 
on the back yesterday, the latter took him aside and told 
him he must not do.so any more. And yet, with all his 
trouble, he does his duty without grumbling, and is really 
a hero without knowing it. 

The only complaining I have heard is about the quan- 
tity of rations, and here the inexperience of the volunteer 
officer is plainly to be seen. In some way the same ra- 
tions which are amply sufficient for the regulars fail to sup- 
ply the needs of the men under the inexperienced manage- 
ment of the volunteer commissary. I see the rations every 
day,and must say,as they come tothe volunteer,they have 
been rather scant. However, the volunteer commissary is 
learning everyday. It is noticeable,moreover,that the men 
do not take kindly to hardtack and want too much meat. 

All these family troubles are the result of 
our system of going to war without being 
prepared. The resulting difficulties and 
hardships cannot be avoided, and must be 
borne. The one adverse criticism that can 
with justice be. made on the organization 
of our volunteer army is that men have 
been appointed or elected. to positions of 
responsibility on account of ‘‘ pull” and 
popularity rather than any solid qualifica- 
tion for their work. On this account, in 
some of the departments, all of the hard 
work falls on the regulars, and they should 
have the credit of it. 

‘ The volunteer officers have, perhaps, 
more difficulty than their men in adjust- 
ing themselves to their new positions, be- 
cause their dutics are more complicated. 
The great question with them is how. to 
treat the private—to be intimate and yet 
not to lose dignity. At home in the regi- 
ment it was a matter of happy-go-lucky 
good-fellowship, which will hardly do in 
actual war-time. One officer exclaimed, 

, the other day, ‘‘I am obliged to treat the 
men sharply in order to bring them into 
form, and I am getting more unpopular 
every day.” 

y It will take time to bring about a proper 
relation between the man of the line and 
his officer, but, when once established, it 
will be based on a truer sympathy than 
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FIRST SUNDAY OUT FROM SAN FRANCISCO—CHURCH SERVICE ON TRANSPORT “CHINA.” 


exists in the armies of Europe. There is one 
abuse, however, which, if not put astop to, is 
likely to prove detrimental to discipline. 
Owing to the limited number of correspond- 
ents allowed on the Philippine expedition, 
the newspapers of the country have hit on 
a plan to make Uncle Sam pay for the news 
they get. I am,so far as I know, the only 
aecredited correspondent on this expedition, 
and yet there are on this ship alone six en- 
listed privates who correspond regularly 
with newspapers at home. These men make 


no of their business, and even go 


far as to have staff correspondent” printed 
in blood-red letters on their cards. The re- 
sult is already making itself felt, for these 
men lead in the complaints which have 


“JIMMY GREEN” ASHORE AT HONOLULU. 


been made. They are bound to .use the 
press to criticise their officers. Such of the 
latter as have political aspirations will be 
afraid of becoming unpopular at home. In 
other words, these ‘privates will have the 
power of the press back of them to resist 
the necessarily unpleasant part of serious 
discipline. The objection to officers acting 
as newspaper correspondents is even strong- 
er on account of their position of trust. In 
no other army.with which I have been ac- 
quainted are officers or men allowed to do 
newspaper work. 


The regulars are not without their trouble, 


the chief of which seems to be that Congress, 
after refusing for years to pass the army re- 
form bill, suddenly started in to reform the 
army at the very time when it should have 
been left to do its work without being handi- 
capped with intricate changes. Experienced 
men were taken from each company to give 
a basis for the four new companies in each 
regiment. Not content with this, the com- 
panies were recruited up from forty-eight 
men to 104 or 105—the war strength. A few 
men might have been digested by each com- 
pany in the short time given for preparation 
Without impairing its efficiency. But an av- 
erage of sixty-six raw recruits to each com- 
pany certainly weakens its organic strength. 

At the last moment before embarking, a 
new change was made in the eight regular 
companies of this expedition. All new re- 
cruits were left behind, and twenty-nine ex- 
perienced men from other companies were 
added to each of the eight companies. Each 
company on this expedition counts seventy- 
five men, of whom twenty-nine are absolute-| 
ly unknown to their officers, while at the ; 
ginning of the waf the regular officer ‘knew’ 


accurately the capacity of all of his men. In 
addition to this process of weakening dilu- 
tion and unadvised changes, all the compa- 
nies are without their regular quota of offi- 
cers. These have been promoted to positions 
in the volunteer service. Some companies 
have only one officer, and consequently the 
duties of first lieutenant and second lieuten- 
ant fall on the shoulders of non -commis- 
sioned ofticers, who, of necessity, are not 
equal to the work. 

I give all these details te show under what 
disadvantages the commanders of our forces 
are laboring, and it seems that, considering 
the difficulties, the organization and direc- 
tion of these expeditions have been handled 
with remarkable smoothness. We carry 3500 
men in four transports. In a day or two 
General Anderson will arrive at Manila with 
the first expedition of 2500 men. There are 
at Camp Merritt about 14 000 troops left. 
The transportation of 20,000 soldiers across 
the Pacific Ocean constitutes ove of the 
greatest military expeditions of the age. 
The greatness of the undertaking can only 
be realized when one remembers that six 
weeks ago there were no troops, no equip- 
ments, and no transports ready. 

With sunrise we saw the green hills above 
Honolulu, and very welcome was the sight 
to our’ sea- wearied eyes. A heavy mist 
hung over the city, which slowly lifted as 

(Continwed on page 724.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SykupP should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures +a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 

Vv. 


RECIPES SENT FREE. 

THE N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., New York, send 
free upon request a pamphlet of recipes very valua- 
ble to housekeepers. They are the proprietors of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Best 
infant food.—[Adv. 


CAN go all day without fatigue—sentiment of women 
ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
atv. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS are the most 
efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite.—{ Adv. ] 


BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 
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we.entered the harbor. At the wharf a few people with - 


a brass band lad already gathered to meet us, but most 
of Honolulu was still asleep. |Gradually it awoke and 
came down to the wharf. The soldiers were not allowed 
to leave the ship; and the people expressed disappoint- 
ment, for they wished to take the soldier and regale him 
with tle best they had, aud prove that they were really 
worthy of anneXation, Later the men were m: irehed 
down a leng dusty road to the sea-shore, Where they all 
had a good swim. Between the sand-bar, half a mile out, 
and the shore 1000 soldiers plunged as in a huge bath- 
tub. All were afterwards refreshed with a good meal 
along great tables in the palm-filled garden of the palace, 
under the green canopy of lofty trees. The girls of Hono- 
lulu, in their best frocks bf white muslin and bright rib- 
bons, pounced upon the soldiers and strung wreaths of 
flowers about their necks! Watching the scene, I turned 
to an old citizen of Honolulu and asked him: ‘* Why do 
you wish for ante xation? You seem perfectly happy with- 
out it.” He tucked his arm under mine and led me up 
to lunch at the officers’ club, which had opened its heart 
and its doors wide to the American officers. Ile stopped 
me before the club dovr and pointed out to me a long line 
of polishe quick-firing 

‘Have you noticed thase Maxims? The childlike na- 
tive sometimes. wakes up. We never know when it is 
coming.” On the island the question of annexation is 
the questjon of the sugar interest. ‘Take away the reci- 
procity treaty, and the island is lost, according to the 
sugar-growers, 

Just so long asannexation has not taken place this danger 
lies before them, The island is very rich, and sugar stock 
pays from twenty to forty per cent. interest, but great 
risks are taken by the capital invested. J. F. Bass. 


SANTIAGO|AND CANEY. 


[SrkCiAL CORRESPONDENCE OF “ WERKLY.”’] 


IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO. 
July 2, 1898. 

A wooveEb valley full of wooded hills, and marked here 
and there by a group of-royval palms holding court high 
above the rolling sweep’of green, runs between the coast 
mountains and the coast Kills. Santiago sits at the foot 
of the valley and just under the sunset—amphitheatrical 
in shape, and fre ing the Bea, On the other side of the. 
town bie spurs from the mountains, and on this side the 
foot-hills take, the water-line for the mouth of San. 
tiave Bay. The march, therefore, has been down this 
Valley, and towards a daily afterglow of such divine 
peace and beauty that any such hell of human fire 
und passion as raged under it yesterday seemed out 
of question for a thousand years.. All we have been 
able to see of Santiago hitherto have been long” brick 
hospitals with Red Cross flags over them; this side of 
them, dhe little pagodalike fort of San Juan; this side of 
it, rifle pits and a hill, almost vertical, opposite the spot 
where the road emerges from the woods, but of easier 
but nowhere easy, slope to the right; at the base of this 
a level, green, semicircular, orchardlike little valley, and 
then the Woods through which leads the main road from 
headquarters to Santiago, and which was the Lane of 
Death during the battle; and afterwards tte way of en- 
trance into Santiago w: is through the fort of San Juan. 
gut about five miles up jthe valley to the right, and at 
the base of the-Goast mountains, is the quaint little 
red roofed town of C anty, with a stone fort to the 
right of it, and a block-haguse, to the right, farther still, 
It would be just as well to take these three in on the way 
to Santiago to avoid being annoyed in the rear and to 
bag a few hundred prisoners. So the plan of the battle, 
so far as any mortal can make it out, seems to have been 
for General Chaffee todo this bagging as a sort of post- 
prandial (the troops went into action, however, I believe, 
Without breakfast—certainly without coffee) amusement 
that would Jeave the division in a fine mettle to be led 
into. Santiago by General Itiwwton, Meanwhile General 
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Wheeler and General Kent ‘were to lead their divi- 


sions up the main road and join Lawton’s division 
for the advance into Santiago when the work at 
Caney was done. A battery of four guns was placed 
to the left, and 6n one of the foot-hills at a deserted 
hacienda called El Paso to pound San Juan, and 2 batter 

of four guns was placed to the right, and on a high knoll 

in the valley, to batter down the stone fort and, if neces- 
sary, to.shell Caney. Both batteries began before seven 
o'clock, and from that hour, until the charge at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, there was a steady musket-fire 
around the block-house, stone fort,and town. The Cu- 
bans, who were attacking the block- house, lay out in the 
bush a mile distant, blazed away their ammunition, and 
blandly asked for more.’ General Chaffee stalked up and 
down his firing-line, swearing affectionately at his men, 
and getting a button shot from the breast of his 
blouse, while the men who, at dawn, were slip- 
ping through the brush for fear that the Spaniards would 
see. them and run (!) were being potted at the ratio 
of one out of seven as they hugged the ground—but for 
all that advancing steadily. The guns had emptied the 
stone fort, thrown a few shells into the town, but were 
utterly unable to stir the Spaniards from their rifle-pits. 
Meanwhile Grimes had opened on San Juan from the left; 
‘ General Wheeler had marched through the woods; the 
balloon had floated along high above the woods, directing 
the Spanish fire accurately to the columns advancing un- 
derneath. 
divisions had deployed to right and left, fighting 
through the chaparral as a swimmer. fights his way 
through choppy waves, and trying to reform their 
hopelessly scattered troops into line under a heavy 
fire that was dropping more officers, in proportion, 
than men, and everybody was asking, ‘‘ Where the hell 
is Chaffee?” General Chaffee was making slowly towards 
the stone fort about that hour, and was doubtless making 
up his mind that to take it he would have to do what 
Kent and Wheeler were forced to do at once, and that 
was to afford the unparalleled military spectacle of char- 
ging with flesh and blood, without preparation by proper 
artillery fire,and under magazine fire, against an intrench- 
ed enemy with unlimited ammunition —and twice that 
day this spectacle came to pass. ” 

General Hawkins, who was left with only the Sixth and 
Sixteenth Infantry, saw that he must either withdraw 
his brigade or lead it forward, and but one of these two 
movements was possible for that brave old general. His 
trumpets sounded forward, and in the front line with his 
men the general himself stepped into the tall grass of 
that little valley of death, and made for the intrench- 
ments on top of the vertic ‘al hill. Colonel Woods's bri- 
gade was charging at the same time to the right, and 
later, the * Rough Riders,” who had worked their way tothe 
front, broke through a skirmish-live of regulars, and with 
Roosevelt leading them on horseback, took a fortified casa 


to the right—Roosevelt killing a Spaniard with his pistol;. 


and by the time that Kent-and Wheeler thus held the first 
Spanish line of rifle-pits on the crest of the hill, Chaffee 
was drawing close to charge the stone fort at Caney. By 
four o’clock both extraordinary feats were done, and the 
nation should bow low before the American soldier. 


There is nothing that daunts the American soldier— 


defective organization, deficient equipment, hen-coop life 
on board of transport, heat and fever of tropics, insuffi- 
cient transportation, lack of food, lack of protection by ar- 
tillery fire—nothing that daunts the American soldier. I 
have seen nothing from him but patience, cheerfulness, 
kindness, and affection for his stanch and dauntless friend 
—the officer of the line—and nothing, in return, but watch- 
ful, self-sacrificing care. There will be others to sing the 
deeds of the superiors, and always deeds aplenty to be 
sung, but I lift my voice for the plain soldier and the 
officer of the line. And what a pleasure it is to have it 
again proved that there is no better plain soldier than the 
American gentleman and volunteer! 

The killed and wounded are near 1500, although the 
small bullets, the long range, and the ineffective Spanish 
artillery fire make it probable that the per cent. of mortal- 
ity among the wounded will be small. Joun Fox, JR. 


General Kent had advanced too, and both. 


THE «BOURGOGNE” DISASTER. 
BY VICTOIRE LACASSE, 
Tux Onty Woman SvuBVIVOR OF THE WRECK. 


Earty in the morning of July 4 I was awakened by the 
shrill sound of the fog-horn. Unable to sleep, I partly 
dressed and lay down again. About five o'clock I was 
startled by a terrible crash, and jumped up screaming. 
While I finished dress. 
ing, my husband went 
up on deck to see what 
had happened. Rush- 
ing back to me, he said: 
“We are sinking! Hur- 
ry!” I went up. half 
dressed; my husband 
rushed back to get life- 
preservers, and we put 
them on on deck, help- 
ing other ladies with 
theirs, as they did not 
seem to know how to 
put them on. 

By that time the 
deck was crowded with 
‘people, all with awe- 
stricken faces, who 
were standing about, 
not realizing yet the 
full extent of the dan- 


ger, and waiting in 
ignorance for some 


one to tell them what 
to do and where to go. 

Among the passen- 
gers were several 
priests ; one of them was going about giving a last bless- 
ing to the fr ightened groups of people that knelt around 
him, resigned to the sad fate which awaited them. The 
priest was calm and quiet, showing none of the emotion 
of the other passengers, never giving a thought to hisown 
safety, going about without a life-preserver. 

The captain was standing on the bridge, giving orders. 
His voice was lost in the din of the confusion; his figure 

stood out against the gray of the sky, and he met his fate 
with resignation. 

Suddenly the ship gave a list on the starboard side, 
which made it almost impossible for us to stand on our 
fect. We climbed into a life-boat already filled with 
frichtened men and women. We only staid in it a few 
minutes, however, as we saw they were not cutting the 
ropes. My husband made me jump on deck,and dragged 
me toward a raft on the stern, We hardly had reached 
it wlren the ship gave a last lurch to one side, and we 
both fell into the water near the raft. My husband swam 
to it, dragging me along. He climbed on it, helped me 
on to it almost unconscious, and I staid kneeling without 
a movement. The raft was soon surrounded by a crowd 
of swimmers, and twenty got on it. 

The ship, which had ‘at first slanted sidewise in the 
water, before sinking turned bow up, and went down 
with a tremendous noise, made by the rush of air and 
water. As she went down she gave a fearful roar. It 
was almost like a human being sinking to his death with 
a dying gasp. 

As the water rushed back over the ship the suction 
caused a fearful whirlpool, which carried around in its 
awful turning crowds of bodies of the dead and living 
covering the surface of the water. The whirlpool spread, 
and our raft began to be dragged into it, when a piece of 
wreckage suddenly struck us a blow which threw us out 
of ‘the course of the whirlpool, and thus got us out of 
danger. Around us rose cries of human voices c alling and 
imploring for aid. Some poor creatures Who were strug- 
gling with death would swim to a raft, and when they 


VICTOIRE LACASSE. 


would reach it, exhausted, would be turned away, every ~ 


piece of wreckage being overloaded. 
The fog which had surrounded us cleared just then, 
the sun came out on the scene of the disaster, where 
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THE SINKING OF THE FRENCH LINE STEAMER ‘“‘LA BOURGOGNE,” JULY 4. 


Drawn BY T. DART WALKER FROM DESCRIPTIONS FURNISHED BY SURVIVORS. 


remained only a mass of wreckage, among which were 
three rafts and-one boat, the last being upside down, 
With about thirty people clinging to it. ‘Pwo other boats 
were already far away. “A boat filled with women had 
been unfortunately struck by the funnel of the sinking 


ship, Which caused the loss of the lives of all those in it.. 


Another life-boat, which was filled with men and women, 
was cut from the davits just as the ship was going down; 
but it was too late, and, being overcrowded, it sank with 
all its human load. 
For two hours no ship was sighted. It would have 
been impossible to pass a night on the raft, wet through, 
as we were partly submerged, hungry, thirsty,. and 
faint. Suddenly a man on board of our raft called out 
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there was a sail in sight. No one believed) him at 
first, buf we soon realized that it was truly so. This 
gave a 'new. energy to us all, and we began to row 
in that direction. In the mean time our) anxiety 
was terrible for fear the ship would not notice, us; 
but a couple of hours afterwards we came in good 
sight of-her, and realized that it was the ship which had 
sunk La Bourgogne, as her forward part was all)crushed. 
After what seemed to us ages, a boat was detached and 
sent to our aid.: One of the rafts was taken in |tow, and 
two hours after came our turn. <A rope was thrown over 
to our raft and attached to the forward part. But asa 
swell came up and raised our raft up, and lowered the 
boat, the rope snapped in two. Three times we tried 


| 


| 


te 


again, and finally suceecded in being towed to the side of 
the Cromartyshire, where we were taken on board, ex- 
hausted and soaked through. Never did a place look so 
beautiful to me as the quiet cabin of this sailing-ship, with 
its homelike appearance of birds and plants belonging to’ 
the captain’s wife. an 

Four hours later the Grecian was sighted and hailed. 
Small boats took on board the survivors of our ill-fated 
ship, except my husband and myself. The Cromartyshire 
was towed bv the Grecian to Halifax, where we landed 
on July 6. Never did any land look to us more comfort- 
ing and lovely than the banks of Nova Scotia, and we 
realized more than ever the horrible nightmare we had 
been through and our narrow escape-fyom death. 
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SENATUK MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


I 
Two chapters in the stoty hold most of the plot: two 
periods Separated by a icentury will take us, if we can 
realize them, in an instant, almost, and in a glance of the 
eve. to the essential and significant thing in Hawaiian his- 
tery. Tie first period jig that of the conquests of. Ka- 
imeha or Kamehimeha the Great—as great a 


s.vare as one would have jcared to know—and this period 
inc udes also the extension and maintenance of his rule as 
savage antocrat of the tisland group. And that seems 
ouly yesterday, in one way. Kamelameha’s war-cloak of 
mame feathers draped the|bier of Kalakaua in 1891, when 
the body of the last of the Kings lay in state. Into the 

nd perfod we may gather, and) gather without crowd- 


ing tas three gold pieces may lie easily in a pocket), the 


verthrow of the monarchy, the establishment of a repub- 
iunexation to the United States. News of the 
day as this page is written,|comes in the form of a despatch 
telling us that the Hawaiian Islands have been attached 
to the Department of California, now under the command 
of Major-General Merriam; that orders were issued to-day 
assigning, for the time being, the First New York Volun- 
tecr Regiment Of Infantry to the Department of California, 
for duty ut |. | 


| 
I 


When Captain Cook, seeking a northern passage from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic in 1778, happened upon this 


isolated, strangely beautiful outpost of the Western Hem- - 


isphere, he noted its attragtions to good purpose, and 
with an enthusiasm that betrays itself in a tendency to 
exaggerate certain details.; A year ‘later, in the winter of 
1779, be returned from Alaska, to be worshipped as a god 
for atime, and then to be killed by the natives, who took 
that emphatic means of expressing their remonstrance 
against the human frailties of this bluff famous navi- 
gator | 

Kamehameha, a nephew of Chief (or King) Kalan- 
iopuu, was living in Hawaii at the time, and tradition 
says, Was a witness of this tragedy. Now Kalaniopuu 
died in 1782, and in the division of his estates Kameha- 
meha got control of two districts in the island. The as- 
sassination of his only prominent rival, the late King’s 
son, made him lord of the remaining districts in 1791; 
then by force, by craft, and especially by enlisting the 
servides of English sailors|(who appear to have been de- 
lighted to do their part with fire-arms and fire-water), he be- 
came overlord of at least seven of the eight inhabited 
islands. Thig result was attained in 1810. Meantime 
(1792-1794) @aptain George Vancouver visitea Hawaii 
several times, with a better motive and with beneficent 
results, for he brought cattle and sheep, unknown before, 
and gifts of seeds and useful plants. Kamehameha died 
in 1819—not before long-econtinued success had proved 
his wisdom in holding and governing new territory (a 
little empire, in fact), as well as splendid talent for ex- 


‘tending his boundaries. The total area of these eight 


islands is one-third greater than that of Connecticut—not 
a small matter to keep in hand when voyages from one 
island to another were made in war-canoes. 

That was the heroic age of Hawaii, when its population 
of Kanakas was perhaps ten times as numerous as at pres- 
ent, and the 300,000 Kanaka men and women were physi- 
cally as superb, maybe, as those distant South Sea cousins 
of theirs with whom Robert. Louis Stevenson made us so 


weli acquainted. Certainly no other savage or barbarian, — 


iv all the stories of ail the Pacific islands, is Kamehame- 
ha’s superior. The race that produced him had possibili- 
ties within itself. | 

sut just what possibilities we shall never know. In 
1891 (Kalakana then lying in state under Kamehameha’s 
feather cloak) only 34,436.pure Hawaiians were left, with 
6186 half-castes, In a total population of 89,900. In otlier 
words, only forty-five per cent. of the total population of 
the country were then pure Hawaiians or half-castes, while 
the forcigners—Japanese, Chines@, Portuguese, and other 


- Kuropeans and Americans—constituted fifty-five per cent, 


The census of 1896 shows a further loss for one element 
and gains forthe other claments, as follows: Hawaiians, 31,- 
019; part Hawaiians, 8485; Americans, 3086; British, 2250; 
Germans, 1432; French. 101; Norwegians, 378; Portuguese, 
19.191; Japanese, 24,407; Clrinese, 21,616; South Sea Isl- 
anders, 455; other nationalities, 600 — total population, 
109.020. So far as the pure Hawaiians are concerned, 
this means « decrease of 9.9 per cent. between the years 
1890 and 1896. “In 1882 the native population was about 
130,000. It is apparent from these figures that the rate 


SENATOR CULLOM, OF ILLINUIS. 


COMMIssiUNERS APPUINTED BY PRESIDENT Mck 


of decrease among aborigines: has of late been somewhat 
checked, but this is inconsiderable in view of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

And with this'statement we find that we have advanced 
from the beginning to the end of the century; that we 
are already in the midst of the second period, and know 
how to explain its happenings. 

Liliuokalani was made Queen on the 29th of January, 
1891. Two years later, when she had ‘‘ announced her 
intention to arbitrarily promulgate a new constitution,” 
as the report of the Committee of Safety put it, a popular 
uprising dispossessed her. The Hawaiian monarchical 
system of government was abrogated, and a provisional 
government was proclaimed, January 17, 1893; and at this 
juncture the United States cruiser Boston (Captain Wiltse), 
which had opportunely arrived three days before, landed 
a force of 162 officers and men—marines and bluejackets 
—with a Gatling gun and a 37-millimetre revolving gun, 
to protect the lives and property of American citizens. 
Professor Alexander, in his History of the later Years of the 
Llawaiian Monarchy and the Rerotution of 1893, makes the 
very cautious statement that *‘ the knowledge of the fact 
that the United States troops were on shore undoubtedly 
served to repress disorder, and gave the community a 
grateful sense of security. There was a band eoncert 
at the Hawaiian Hotel that evening, which was well at- 
tended!” 

Commissioners sent to this country to ask for annexa- 
tion reached Washington at the beginning of February; 
our minister at Honolulu assumed a protectorate February 
9, and President Harrison’s message of February 15 recom- 
mended annexation. Two days later an envoy of Queen 


Liliuokalani came to win sympathy and aid for a lost | 


cause, and presently the governments of other nations as 
well were addressed in favor of her restoration. “The treat 

of annexation was withdrawn by President Cleveland, 
who sent ex-Representative James H. Blount, of Georgia, 
as a special commissioner to take evidence and report the 
actual condition of affairs (March 11). By Mr. Blount’s 
order our flag was removed from the government build- 
ing in Honolulu. On May 9 Mr. Blount was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Hawaiian Islands; on the 22d of August he returned to 


Washington; Albert 8. Willis, of Kentucky, received his | 


appointment as minister a fortnight later, and presented 
his credentials to President Dole, of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, November 7. The ardent controversy that ac- 
companied these ‘‘ moves,” here so briefly stated, makes 
an interesting chapter by itself; it is not essential in this 
story, for events proved tbat the actual power had passed 
out of Kanaka hands. On July 4, 1894, the Republic of 
Hawaii was proclaimed, with Sanford B. Dole as Presi- 
dent. Theycommercial relations of the new republic with 
this country were so intimate that in 1895 the United States 
took 99.04 per cent. of all Hawaiian exports (total value 
in that year, $8,474,138 15), while supplying 79.04 per 
cent. of all Hawaiian imports (total value in 1895, $5,714,- 
017 54). On July 6, 1898, the United States Senate, by a 
two-thirds vote, passed the Newlands annexation resolu- 
tion. President McKinley’s signature was affixed the 
next day. 


III. 


‘The change wrought during the years that intervened 
between the apotheosis of Captain Cook and the landing 
of Captain Wiltse’s marines should be shown with rather 
more detail, for it is perhaps the most perfect example 
that history offers of the displacement of vigorous bar- 
barians without violence. 

While Kamehameha I. lived the King was all—the 
strongest, bravest, and most skilful warrior; absolute mas- 
ter of the land, and of every life and of every product; 
defender also of the ancient religion. His reign extended 
to May 8, 1819. The first American missionaries (from 
Boston) arrived April 4,1820. It has been customary to 
ascribe all the changes to the efforts of Bingham and 
Thurston and their successors, but the records will not 
support any such contention. Disintegration of the old 
syst¢ém had been begun by European man-o'-war's men, 
who could work incredible destruction with their powder 
and shot. ‘These Europeans believed that mere men were 
superior to the forces of nature which the Hawaiians had 
blindly worshipped. The Hawaiian, accordingly, learned 
part of an indispensable lesson from rough seamen. 

Kamehamcha II. publicly defied the system of ‘‘ tabu” 
in October, 1819; the idols and their temples were burnt; 
and when Bingham and Thurston reached Kailaua Bay, 
April 4, 1820, some of the rough preliminary work had al- 
ready been done. The fact seems to be, therefore, that 
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the islanders got the seed of their new faith at a time 
when the old faith had been uprooted. 

In 1823 Kamehameha II. (or Liholiho), accompanied by 
his wife and six chiefs, visited England. A few weeks 
after arrival the King and Queen were attacked by dis- 


ease, and died. Their remains were taken back by Lord 


Byron (the poet’s cousin), commanding the frigate Blonde. 

The first treaty between the Hawaiian Islands and the 
United States was concluded in 1826. In the following 
year Roman Catholic missionaries from France arrived, 
but never quite succeeded in making themselves at home. 
In 1832 they were deported to California. Returning in 
1837, they barely secured the privilege of landing; and this 
permission was positively withheld from other represent- 
atives of the same faith and nationality. The French 
frigate Artémise reached Honolulu July 9, 18389, requiring 
an indemnity of $20,000, and a proclamation of full re- 
ligious liberty. Of course this demand was acceded to; 
in fact, a ‘‘ declaration of rights ” preceded it by a month, 
and an edict of toleration by several weeks. 

In 1840 the first constitution was proclaimed, providing 
for a legislature to consist of two houses, on the English 

lan. tween 1840 and1843 a series of disputes with 

rance and England culminated in a provisional cession 
to England, February 25, 1843, which was declined by 
the government of that country. Near the close of the 
year a joint declaration by France and England was pub- 
lished, recognizing the independence of the islands, and 
engaging ‘‘never to take possession, cither directly or 
under the title of protectorate, or under any other form, 
of any part of the territory of which they are composed.” 

abety with a French, English, and American accent 
was speaking to these islanders who half a century be- 
fore had been slaves of a clever savage chieftain. But 
America was coming very near, through the settlement 
of California. In 1850 the suggestion of a United States 
protectorate was declined by our government. A consti- 
tution providing for universal suffrage in the choice of 
members of the lower house was adopted in 1852. 

The election of David Kalakaua as successor to King 
William Lunalilo, in 1874, brought to the already insecure 
office a person whose arbitrary methods alienated his_ 
friends, and whose dishonest practices utterly destroyed 
the credit of the monarchy. But instead-of rehearsing 
the scandals of his reign, we may prefer to remember that 
they were personal, and therefore all covered (afier he 
had died at San Francisco, in 1891, and after the cruiser 
Charleston had carried his remains back to Honolulu) by 
the yellow-feather mantle of the founder of the dynasty— 
who, ‘* when six spears were cast at once at him, caught 
three, parried two, and avoided the sixth by a quick move- 
ment of the body,” as Vancouver relates. 

Which brings us back to the point of departure. 

4 MaRkIon WILCOX. 


a 


GHOSTS. 


SapLy and mistily they wander 
By land and sea, 

I watch them roaming here and yonder 
Untiringly. 

They pass before me like dim seemings 
Of living things, 

Then melt into the faint star-gleamings 
On viewless wings. 


Some smile, I think, and some are weeping, 
As if they knew | 
That passionate hearts are striving, reaping, 
To crown the few; 
That grief is still the lot of many, 
That death alone 
Is the one certain peace for any, 
The one end known. 


They pass before me, shadows merely, 
In drifting hosts, 

Holding their shrouded heads austerely— 
These silent ghosts. 

These ghosts whose long-forgotten voices 
And sightless eyes 

Remind me. that nature still rejoices, 
Though all.life dies; | 
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this season of the year, when, owing 
to trying climatic conditions, the 
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VIN TMARIANI (MARIANI WINE) 
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MARIANI WINE is a tonic pre- 
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jurious properties. It gives power 
to the brain, strength to the entire 
nervous system, firmness and elas- 
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& CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, 
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a by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
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Quality and Flavor.’’ 
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